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Contemporary Continental Fiction’ 
Jennie M. Flexner, chief of circulation, Public library, Louisville, Ky. 
Unfortunately, I am not one of the English after some fashion, conse- 


lucky wanderers who have spent the 
last few months in Europe, picking up 
atmosphere, walking or bicycling into 
the unfrequented ways, which so many 
of us would enjoy. Perhaps you think 
I am coming to you to talk about Rus- 
sian, Hungarian, Italian, Spanish and 
various and extraordinary works of art, 
which I have read in the original and 
with which I am now prepared to thrill 
vou by describing. You are mistaken. 
My frame of mind is exactly described 
in the following: Early in the season 
I watched my ancient negro gardener 
picking his way deliberately around-— 
poking from hedge to bed and back 
again—and I called to him and said, 
“Uncle Billy, why do you move so 
slowly? If you don’t go faster, we will 
not accomplish anything this season.” 
“Now, Miss Jennie,” said he calmly, 
“don’t you fret. I believes in starting 
out and taking a pace I kin maintain. 
Gets more done, gets more done.” 

The only pace that I can maintain 
with comfort and security so far as 
foreign fiction is concerned consists in 
reading my continental novels in Eng- 
lish. So that is what I am really going 
to consider today and this is the usual 
method of approach for the average 
American citizen. We need not be 
told that we are not polyglot, we are 
seldom bi-lingual. All of our neigh- 
bors, commercial and social, speak 


1Read before Indiana library association, 
West Baden, 1923. 


quently it is the rare man, or woman, 
who follows up his years of hard work 
in the languages in school or college 
with sufficient effort to keep him from 
forgetting, so far as practical results 
are concerned, all he has learned. We 
all know the occasional individual who 
comes into the library and wants a 
French book and tells you that she 
likes to read one a year. This seems 
to me to make the question of trans- 
lations of foreign novels a very im- 
portant one. That is, unless we wish 
to cultivate and foster the questionable 
advantages of intellectual isolation, as 
well as physical. Libraries must be 
able to-supply the public with the best 
that is coming from everywhere, and 
that best, well translated with under- 
standing and sympathy into English. 
The fate of the translator has al- 
ways seemed to me a particularly hard 
one. It is easier by far to express 
what you think yourself than to take 
another man’s mental processes, with 
all the differences in background, 
idiom, intellectual equipment, subtlety 
of purpose, and convey delicate grada- 
tions of meaning. A really adequate 
translation is a rare work of art, and 
the artist is nearly always unknown, 
unrecognized, and soon forgotten. He 
is like the accompanist at a concert. 
He makes or mars it all, but he sel- 
dom gets even the line of praise which 
the critics give the person at the piano, 
though if he bungles he is haled forth 
for all to revile. How many transla- 
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tors’ names do you know, and yet think 
how many beautiful hours you owe to 
the skill of these unrecognized crafts- 
men, whose work, as well as oppor- 
tunity for service, has increased tre- 
mendously since 1914. One translator 
we all know, Alexander Texiera de 
Mattos, and I wonder whether you are 
familiar with the tribute which 
Stephen McKenna has paid him. They 
were intimate friends and this sketch 
of “Tex” contains many letters and 
personal memories, as well as a short 
biography. It makes us want to know 
more of this Dutch-Englishman who 
has practically given us Couperous, 
Maeterlinck and Fabre. A _ reviewer 
says of him that “he lived his own 
life as happy and individual as any 
other gentleman—his public life is re- 
corded in the unwearying patience and 
skill wherewith he strove always to 
clothe the style of Fabre or of Couper- 
ous in a garment hardly distinguish- 
able in nuance and rhythm from the 
original body.” Surely this is the ideal 
of art to which translators must aim! 

The whole question of translations 
from foreign languages has assumed a 
new aspect since 1914. The war 
changed it all. There has always been 
a certain proportion of well-known 
foreign authors whose work, after they 
had achieved a proper eminence, came 
regularly and automatically through 
the various English and American pub- 
lishers to the public. But that was all 
incidental. Who ever heard of best- 
sellers among translations till the Four 
horsemen of the Apocalypse appeared 
on the horizon? And how many Amer- 
icans know that Blasco-Ibanez’ better- 
known novels had already been trans- 
lated into English and were probably 
standing in a dusty corner on the 
shelves, unread and uncalled for? 
Shadow of the cathedral was published 
oo in 1909 and Sonnica, in 

The same thing is true of dozens 
of foreign writers. Of course, we 
knew Maeterlinck, and Suderman, and 
Ibsen, and the other giants. And we 
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knew Dumas and Hugo, just as all of 
cultivated Europe knows Shakespeare 
and Thackeray. And there we might 
have stopped, but the war came and 
everybody wanted to know everything 
about everyone else. One of the best 
ways to become acquainted with the 
people is to read the novels they like, 
and the publishers knew that. Fur- 
thermore, the usual source of supply 
promptly dwindled. A large propor- 
tion of the Englishmen who had been 
writing novels stopped and went into 
other fields of activity. They made 
history instead of spinning yarns. And 
presently, the Americans who could 
write found more to write about in the 
realm of fact than they could concoct 
from the realm of fancy. And the sup- 
ply ran short. Spain, Norway, Sweden, 
South America, by and large, were not 
in the death struggle and to them the 
publishers turned, and found there whole 
masses of literature unknown hitherto 
to the English-speaking public. We 
began to get novels no longer new in 
the countries where they had been 
written, but fine and worth knowing 
by that part of the world where they 
had not been read. It all fitted in with 
the tremendous ideal of getting better 
acquainted with other people, which 
helps to weld together the cultivated 
people all over the world. 

I may never get into the mountain 
fastnesses of Czecho-Slovakia, but 
Cecile Tormay has brought them be- 
fore me with a vividness and reality 
which means more than any amount 
of glib capacity to “bound that coun- 
try on the north, south, east and west, 
state its capital and principal rivers.” 
Hamsun and Bojer and Jensen have 
taught me more of the geography of 
Norway, Sweden and Denmark than 
could all the maps and atlases, for they 
have translated into speech the effect 
of climate, of physical formation of 
land and sea on character. “The 
Growth of the soil” leaves in the read- 
er’s mind a memory of places and con- 
ditions which is almost as a memory 
of places visited, and an understanding 

















and appreciation of national charac- 
terists and reasons for them, which 
casual visitors to a foreign country are 


seldom able to bring away. Because 
of these translations we can do much 
more than we do with our fireside 
travels, or with photographs of build- 
ings and places. We can fare forth and 
know the people who live in these fas- 
cinating cities, or in the wilds, and as 
people and their thoughts and doings 
are always the most interesting things 
in the world to other people, these 
novels have had a tremendous vogue 
and have done real service. 

The practical question of what to 
buy for your library and our library is 
the first result of all these generalities. 
With limited book funds, what must 
be our standards of selection and 
where may we turn for help in this 
selection? Difference in foreign stand- 
ards of life and morals must not be for- 
gotten and the whole matter must be 
faced squarely by us. We cannot for- 
get that war broke more barriers in 
Europe than in America, and they are 
going to be longer in getting their 
fences mended. After all, we are 
younger, more self-conscious and less 
prone to abnormal introspection and 
all that comes in its wake, than the 
older civilizations on the continent. 
This in spite of the flappers, the lack 
of restraint and the evident desire to 
shock to be found in spots of American 
literature. A certain amount of cen- 
soring—of making the shocking phrase 
less shocking—is achieved by the 
translator, but some of the translations 
coming from the continent at this time 
are meant for scholars and students, 
and as I see it, are primarily to be in- 
cluded only in large collections. 

Germany is suffering from a dismal 
economic blight, which has brought 
poverty and privation to her literary, 
as well as other professional men. 
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German books express unrest out- 
wardly and inwardly. Since the re- 
moval of the censor and all the other 
restrictions formerly imposed on life 
and letters in that much-governed 
country, her people have indulged in 
an orgy of erotic literature which is 
offensive past expression, at least to 
this member of an Anglo-Saxon civil- 
ization. I do not claim to have inves- 
tigated all of the recent translations of 
German fiction, but the examples to 
be found make me think that poor Mrs 
Wister would not only have turned in 
her grave, but she would have bur- 
rowed miles down in order to escap: 
the malodorous output of this gener- 
ation. — 

In closing, may I stress again the 
point that seems to me of the greatest 
importance. That is, the friendly and 
sympathetic contact of mind with mind 
the world over; the necessity of strug- 
gling against the barriers imposed by 
differences of speech. We must beat 
down these restrictions in order to 
achieve wider and deeper understand- 
ing. Here is a function not altogether 
obvious, for the public library, im- 
portant in large communities, but 
doubly important in smaller and more 
isolated places. Everyone cannot go 
abroad but nearly everyone can know 
something of conditions of life in far 
countries, and knowledge must bring 
sympathy. Here is another bit for us, 
all the more important because after 
such stay-at-home visits to the con- 
tinent of Europe, home seems all the 
more safe and comfortable and satis- 
factory. It is not a perfunctory pa- 


triotism which brings out this feeling, 
but a real appreciation of those oppor- 
tunities which one finds surrounding 
us everywhere in life, and which are 
so evidently not to be found in the 
countries whose life 
these volumes. 


is reflected in 
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Library Docent Service’ 


Benjamin Ives Gilman, secretary, Museum of fine arts, Boston, Mass. 


The plan of a Library Docent Service 
proposes that public libraries should 
assume, as a branch of their official 
duty, the reading aloud of books, and 
extracts from books, to groups gath- 
ered as hearers. The suggestion seeks 
to adapt to libraries the system of offi- 
cial companionship to visitors in mu- 
seum galleries inaugurated under the 
title of Docent service, in 1907, at the 
Museum of fine arts in Boston, and 
since widely adopted in other museums 
both in this country and in England. 
The proposition was first made in the 
following terms in an article entitled 
Popular education in fine art in the 
United States, contributed by the 
writer to the Report of the U. S. Bureau 
of Education of 1913: 


Within a few years, museums of art 
throughout the country have begun active 
efforts to forward the popular understand- 
ing of their contents. . . . A volunteer 
effort of this kind had, in 1896, been per- 
mitted at the Museum of fine arts in Boston. 
During several months of that year, rep- 
resentatives of the Twentieth Century club 
of that city, acting under the supervision of 
an officer of the museum assigned to the 
duty, met visitors to the museum on Sun- 
day afternoons for the purpose of giving 
them information about the collection of 
plaster casts shown. It remained for the 
museum to make the effort official, and this 
step was later taken. In 1907, the museum 
itself began a similar service covering all 
its collections—the first museum of art, as 
it appears, to offer its visitors the personal 
aid of its officers in the appreciation of its 
exhibits. The new opportunity was called 
the Docent service of the museum and was 
made free to all. Its aim was not to give 
random information but interpretative in- 
formation about the collections—information 
which should help the spectator toward get- 
ting from a picture, statue, or work of minor 
art the full impression the artist intended 
it should make. Its presupposi- 
tion is a sympathetic understanding of the 
work shown on the part of the speaker 





1A revision of a talk given some time 
ago before the Massachusetts library club, 
which Mr Gilman wishes to present to a 
larger circle, the subject having since been 
enlarged. 


about it; and to insure this all the special- 
ists of the Boston museum and many other 
selected persons have borne their share in 
the instruction, each within the limits of 
his choice. The visitors, old and young, in- 
dividuals, groups, and school classes, an- 
nually met in this way in the galleries, have 
rapidly increased in number since the serv- 
ice was established and are now counted by 
thousands. Personal guidance of some kind 
may be said to have since become a recog- 
nized duty of American museums of art. 
The question presents itselfi—why may not 
a similar effort be made by public libraries? 
Like museums, they are guardians of a 
treasury of the imagination, although, unlike 
museums, they do not display their treas- 
ures. Yet why should they not mutatis 
mutandis—interpret books to the public as 
museums are beginning to interpret exhibits? 
Why must people always read books to 
themselves? Why should not public librar- 
ies read books to them? President Wilson 
has written: “The chief and most character- 
istic object of library endeavor is to get 
men to read the best books and into the 
habit of reading.” The direct means to 
this end is to offer the public interpretative 
readings from these books. This our public 
libraries should do through official represen- 
tatives just as our museums are offering 
official companionship in seeing their pic- 
tures and statues. The Docent system de- 
mands to be extended to libraries. The 
names of many famous men who have said 
things better than they have ever been said 
since are inscribed on many library walls. 
There is Taylor, “the Shakespeare of div- 
ines.” Who ever reads a page of him? Who 
ever reads, nowadays, even the most con- 
spicuous English classics like Utopia or 
Amelia or Dr Johnson’s Tour in the Heb- 
rides? How many, even among college 
graduates, read a play of Shakespeare once 
a year? No impracticable talent is needed, 
no Fanny Kemble or Charles Dickens, but 
simply an intelligent man or woman with a 
pleasant voice such as every educated circle 
can show; and no large lecture hall, but an 
apartment or alcove where a small group 
could gather without disturbing others. 
. . . We need to return to the ancient 
method by which the Iliad and the sagas 
passed from mouth to mouth, before the 
art of printing had made the enjoyment of 
literature solitary and voiceless. To their 
original function as custodians of the writ- 
ten word, our public libraries have, within 
a generation, added that of its active advo- 
cates. Let them now add another—that of 
organs of its public utterance. 
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To this scheme four sources of lim- 
itation at once present themselves. 
The books adapted in the main for 
such reading are but a fraction of 
those on our library shelves. Belles 
lettres, or literature proper, in its five 
forms of fiction, essays (including ser- 
mons), travels, biography and poetry 
would be adapted to this purpose, and 
works of reference or scientific or 
technical treatises would in general 
not be adapted. 

The question of the length of books 
presents a special difficulty. A good 
reader, neither in haste nor over-de- 
liberate, will read about 10,000 words 
an hour, and 20,000 words may be 
taken as a standard for an afternoon 
or evening reading. A novel in one 
volume, such as Tourgenief’s Virgin 
soil, or Anatole France’s Le Crime de 
Sylvestre Bonnard, contains about 120,- 
000 words; an essay like De Quincey’s 
English mail-coach, about 20,000; 
Darwin’s Voyage of the Beagle, about 
250,000; Southey’s Life of Nelson, 
120,000; the Odyssey, also about 120,- 
000; Paradise lost, about 80,000. The 
complete reading of such books would 
occupy from one night to six weeks at 
two readings weekly. Evidently in 
the case of larger monuments of lit- 
erature, the reading of extracts con- 
nected by abridgements of the parts 
passed over would often be necessary. 

Another limitation would concern 
the question of expense. Such oppor- 
tunities should not be free either to 
reader or to hearers. The reader might 
be given the common tuition fee of 
about $1.50 or $2 an hour, and the 
hearers each asked to contribute a 
nickel on each occasion. There would 
still be a probable deficit which would 
form an item in the library budget for 
the year. 

Finally, the choice of readers would 
be all-important. It would evidently 
not be advisable to add the duty to the 
burdens, already heavy, of the library 
force itself. Readers should in gen- 
eral be chosen from outside the staff 
as a regularly accredited corps of as- 
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sistants. To read aloud well is not a 
talent given to many; and the choice 
of the corps would present difficulty. 
To those well fitted it would afford a 
new means, if not of livelihood, at 
least of adding to their earnings; but 
great care would be needed to ensure 
that the reader should have a good 
voice, a pleasant delivery, and an in- 
telligent and appreciative grasp of the 
particular work to be read. 

The methods might be three. Read- 
ings might take place in a separate 
room of the library building were such 
a room available. It should be a 
pleasant room, not too large (say with 
seats for 40 persons at the outside) 
and if possible provided with an open 
fireplace for ventilation; by a lamp, at 
least, if firewood were too costly. 
Women should be invited to bring 
their work, and, to avoid the disturb- 
ance to be expected from male hearers 
falling asleep audibly, they should, 
were proper ventilation provided, be 
allowed to smoke. Such readings 
might be duly advertised as a part of 
the current library opportunities. 

Or, the library might offer to pro- 
vide readers for clubs to be formed by 
the constituents of the library among 
themselves in their own houses. A list 
of the works offered to be read in this 
way could be printed on a library 
leaflet giving the names of the readers 
and the terms on which the library 
would offer their services. 

Or, the library might compile a 
series of leaflets each relating to a par- 
ticular literary monument and each 
giving such explanatory comments and 
directions as to abridgements as would 
enable private persons to conduct such 
readings independently of the library. 
The task of providing these printed 
helps would demand much literary 
taste, knowledge and skill, and the aid 
of professors of literature in our col- 
leges and of other critics might be 
sought in their preparation. 

Three good results might be ex- 
pected from the plan. To the hearers 
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it would offer exercise in the neglected 
art of listening well. A book we read 
to ourselves is easily scanted of its full 
effect by haste, by skipping, or by such 
a reading backward as deprives it of 
the consecutive effect which is an es- 
sential element in the impression from 
written discourse. Even in conversa- 
tion, a good listener is admittedly a 
rare being among us; the phrase, “a 
good talker,” meaning, generally, that 
perversion of conversational _ skill 
which consists in monologue. The 
plan would tend to raise the listener 
to his proper equality in the codpera- 
tive literary art. 

Again, reading aloud brings out the 
beauty of form in a literary production 
as no silent reading can. The actual 
delivery of a text is a touch-stone of 
its literary quality, borne with sur- 
prising inequality even by writers of 
practically equal popular repute. Po- 
etry especially is but a shadow of itself 
unless the sounds are actually made 
with which the poet worked and on 
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whose effect upon the ear he calcu- 
lated. 

Finally, the matter of a book be- 
comes plain to us when well read 
aloud in a way that no silent reading 
can rival. The cause is, in part, the 
comparative slowness of the process; 
and, in part, the fact that reading 
aloud divides longer works of litera- 
ture into parts with intervals for recol- 
lection and anticipation—in a word, 
for thoughtful dwelling upon the con- 
tent offered by the writer. 

Were the reading aloud of literature 
organized as a part of the official func- 
tions of our libraries, I am convinced 
that it would soon be recognized as in- 
dispensable and become permanent. 
The stanza of In Memoriam 

For what delights can equal those 

That stir the spirit’s inmost deeps, 

When he who loves but knows not reaps 
A truth from him who loves and knows? 
applies both to the Docent service al- 
ready popular in museums and to the 
extension of the service here proposed 

for libraries. 





Better Methods and Materials in Book-Mending 
Zana K. Miller, librarian, Library Bureau 


To be politely informed, by a recog- 
nized authority on book-mending in a 
well known library, that one’s ideas on 


book-mending materials ‘are “twenty 
years behind the times,” was slightly 
disconcerting to a librarian who 


thought that she not only knew the 
right materials to be used, but also 
right methods. The remark was a 
challenge not to be ignored. It put 
this librarian on the defensive, and led 
to a careful investigation of the best 
materials and methods now recom- 
mended by many book-mending ex- 
perts. For it must be admitted that 
those who have spent years in the 
study of practical book-mending in 
some of the best libraries of the coun- 
try are rightly entitled to be called 
“experts.” The consensus of opinion 


among such persons! may not wisely 
be disregarded by less experienced 
workers. Their advice is repeated here 
for the benefit of those who are inter- 
ested in book-mending and who wish 
to improve their own methods. 
Besides these authorities, others 
were consulted, practical librarians in 
small libraries and library organizers, 
who not only know how to do mend- 


1Among the, many persons who have con- 
tributed valuable help and ees in the 
preparation of this article ar 

Miss Gertrude Stiles, National Library Bind- 
ery, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Mrs Harriet P. Sawyer, principal, St. Louis 
library school. 

Miss Rose Murray, supervisor of circula- 
tion binding, New York public library. 

Miss Caroline Shaw, formerly instructor in 
mending, Wisconsin library school. 

Miss Bessie H. Carrick, oeeewel of book 
mending, Los Angeles public library. 

Miss Julia Merrill, Ohio state libra: 

Miss Katharine MacDonald, Pennsyivania 
state library. 
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ing, but who instruct others in the art. 
One organizer has suggested that it 
would be helpful to print these sim- 
plified directions for mending, so that 
they might be left with untrained li- 
brarians for further study, after the 
organizer has demonstrated right 
mending with proper material and easy 
methods. 

With this practical need in mind, a 
few approved processes are given, but 
only those which may be successfully 
executed by beginners in the art of 
book-mending. 

The work requires simple tools and 
inexpensive materials often easily pur- 
chased locally or from book binders, 
and some library supply dealers. 


Approved materials 

Scissors, long thin blades, 6-714 in. 

Paring knife of good steel, 3-5 in. blade. 

Bone paper folder, flat with thin edge, 6 in. 
long. 

Darning needles, strong, but not too coarse, 
Sharp’s No. 1. 

Barbour’s No. 40 og finish linen thread, or 
Hayes’ linen, No. 2 

Powdered pumice stone, ink eradicator, art 
gum, hard eraser, ivory soap and sand 
paper, all useful for cleaning. 

Cheese cloth, oiled paper, both for paste work. 


Light weight white muslin, or “galatea” cloth. 

(About 20 cents a yd. 
Cut, or torn lengthwise into: 

Single strips 1 in. wide (for strengthen- 
ing weak joints, but never for fastening 
loose pages or sections). 

Double strips, 114 in., same cloth, white 
or unbleached, stitched thru the center 
(for entire new joints and recasing). 

Outing flannel: Thinnest, sleasiest quality 
(preferred by some menders to muslin, 
for recasing). Cut lengthwise into 3% in., 
3% in. and 4% in. strips. 

Book cloth: Best grade Holliston or Inter- 
laken (art vellum), by the yard, un- 
gummed, in red, brown, green, black, and 
other colors (50 cents a yd.). Sold by 
any binder. Cheaper and better for the 
purpose than ready cut gummed strips. 

Paper: White, unglazed, and ungummed, in 
sheets, or cut by a paper dealer into % in. 
strips. Onion skin, thin typewriter paper, 
Japanese tissue, or even ordinary white 
tissue paper, are best for mending torn 
pages, and guarding in leaves. A good 
bond paper, Hurd’s No. 7002, or the heav- 
ier qualities of typewriting paper are used 
by some for strengthening joints. Fly 
leaves saved from discarded books, for 
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matching and mending torn margins and 
patching corners of leaves are useful. 

Paste: Satisfactory commercial adhesives are 
many in number. No one brand may be 
recommended as being better than all 
others. “Gluey,” Arabol’s “White size,” 
powdered, and home made pastes, as well 
as that to be purchased in bulk from 
book binders, all have their advocates. 
Whatever sort is used, avoid thin paste, 
and use any adhesive sparingly, especially 
in books which are to be rebound. Never 
use mucilage. 

Flexible glue: Preferred by some experienced 
workers for recasing. It is said that when 
many books are to be recased at one time 
glue takes less time than paste. Rapid 
work is necessary, as glue must be kept 
at an even temperature and is easily 
spoiled by over-cooking. Binders do not 
advise its use on books which are to be 
rebound. Brands of paste which contain 
some glue are easier to use and quite 
strong enough for most purposes. Glue 
should not be used for ordinary mending. 

Brushes: Long handled, flat, 34 in. bristles, 
and round brushes with % in. bristles will 
be useful. 

Varnish for covers and lettering: The best 
white shellac, or “Barco,” a preparation 
manufactured by the Holliston Mills, Inc., 
Norwood, Mass., said to be better than 
shellac. If shellac is used, a coat of any 
good floor wax, well rubbed in, is desir- 
able, especially for children’s books. 

Marking inks and pens: David’s white let- 
terine, or “Snow White,” made by the 
J. W. Johnston Co., Rochester, N. Y., and 
also Higgins’ black India ink. Telegraphic 
or Judges’ quill pens are situable for let- 
tering with either white or black inks. 

Press: A discarded letter press; a set of 
clamps from any hardware dealer, with a 
few thin boards; or even bricks covered 
with paper will answer the purpose of a 
book press. 


A word to the wise! 

Gummed materials, either tape, book 
cloth, or adhesive paper are not recom- 
mended by those who know the most 
about mending and have made actual 
tests with different materials. Long- 
time experience has proved that the 
softer and lighter weight the mending 
fabrics, the better for the book and 
the more enduring the results. Be- 
cause gummed materials are more 
quickly and easily used, they are often 
applied without discrimination and 
frequently result in damage to the 
book. 
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Inserting loose leaves or sections 
with gummed tape or adhesive paper 
is strongly condemned because it ruins 
the book for rebinding and is ugly in 
appearance. Gummed materials also 
harden, crack, and discolor with age. 

For either joints or recasing, the 
ungummed cloth is more adhesive and 
flexible, and also less expensive. 

Light weight, ungummed fabrics are 
preferred for all kinds of book mend- 


=" When and what to mend 

The universal caution is—“Mend 
promptly at the first sign of loose 
leaves, tears or breaks in the binding,” 
but the warning invariably follows— 
“Avoid overmending on all books 
which will eventually be rebound.” 
Early rebinding for books of perma- 
nent value is always more economical, 
in the long run, than too much of the 
wrong kind of mending. 

If a book is weak enough in the first 
and last signatures to need overcast- 
ing, it will be wiser to have it rebound. 
Sewing a book is a questionable pro- 


cess for beginners, both in results and 


the expenditure of time. “A stitch in 
time”—to fasten a loose signature— 
may “save time”’—but for most books, 
when the sewing is loose, resewing of 
any kind will be much better done by 
a regular binder. 

The only way for beginners to learn 
when it is wise to mend, when to re- 
bind, and when to discard worn books, 
is to make a study of actual costs and 
results—experience is after all the best 
teacher. Hints on “When to mend” 
will be found on p. 166 of Library book- 
binding, by A. L. Bailey, but there are 
no rules which will fit all cases. 

Reinforced bindings for first purchase 

Many librarians have found that a 
few extra cents spent in the beginning, 
for stronger sewing and better joints, 
will greatly reduce mending costs and 
binding bills. The first purchase of 
popular books in the reinforced bind- 
ings will result in keeping these books 
much longer in circulation and delay 
both the need to mend or rebind. 
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Easy processes 
Torn leaves 

One of the first damages is the tear- 
ing of leaves. The neatest and best 
method of repair is as follows: 

Add a very little paste to the torn 
edges, fit these together and smooth 
flat over oiled paper. Place over the 
tear a narrow strip of onion skin paper 
torn or cut lengthwise the grain (or 
any other of the ungummed thin pap- 
ers listed), pressing it on firmly. Suffi- 
cient paste will ooze out along the 
edges to make the mending paper ad- 
here to the tear. Over this lay a piece 
of oiled paper and place the book un- 
der a weight. When dry, carefully 
pull off the superfluous edges of the 
mending paper. Enough of the long 
fibres of the paper will remain to 
strengthen the tear and leave the 
mending scarcely visible. Japanese 
tissue paper may be used for expensive 
books, but the less expensive papers 
are suitable for ordinary books. Strips 
of paper, which are conspicuous and 
unsightly, as well as adhesive paper 
which yellows with age, should be 
avoided if neat work is desired. 

Loose leaves 

Early defects in many trade bind- 
ings are loose leaves or illustrations. 
For the occasional loose leaf, fold the 
leaf or illustration at the inner margin 
about one-eighth inch over a ruler, 
making a hinge. Apply paste with the 
finger along this narrow edge of the 
hinge and push it well into the book 
with a thin bone folder. Close the 
book and press it. 

If the leaf to be replaced is of heavy 
paper or is so worn at the inner mar- 
gin that it cannot be tipped in as above 
described, cut a half inch strip of 
onion skin or other thin ungummed 
paper, lengthwise, fold it in the middle, 
add paste to the strip and press one- 
half on the loose leaf and the other 
half on the opposite leaf, shoving the 
paper strip well into the hinge with a 
bone folder. Trim the edges, if neces- 
sary, place oiled paper in the inner 
margin, and press the book. 
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It will not pay to replace poor or ordi- 
nary illustrations in books of fiction as 
they are not worth the time. Plates or 
illustrations from expensive books, or 
fine editions of children’s books, should 
always be replaced. 

Warning: Under no circumstances 
should cloth, either gummed or un- 
gummed, be used for replacing leaves or 
illustrations. This is considered a very 
bad practice by both expert menders and 
binders. 

Joints 

The joints of a book are the hinges 
which bend when the book is opened. 
In the usual trade bindings, the joints 
are the most vulnerable part of the 
book. They are made of a poor qual- 
ity of cloth called super, which quickly 
weakens and breaks. 

When a book, otherwise in good con- 
dition, first shows looseness in the 
joints, it may be tightened by opening 
the book upright and folding the cov- 
ers back so that the cloth back sep- 
arates slightly from the bodv of the 
book, then with a small, long handled, 
round brush, insert a very little paste, 
or glue if preferred, from top to bot- 
tom down both the front and back 
joints. Too much paste or glue should 
not be used or it will spread over the 
cloth cover and make it stick to the 
back of the book. Press the book well 
into the cover, close it, crease the joints 
on the outside with a bone folder, and 
dry the book under a weight. 

If the original paper over a joint 
is broken, tighten in as above de- 
scribed and then apply, with thick 
paste, a one inch strip of Hurd’s bond 
No. 7002, or Remington typewriter 
paper No. 2, over the publisher’s joints. 
Crease the hinge, insert oiled paper to 
prevent sticking, close the book and 
press until dry. This method is to be 
used only when the first and last sig- 
nature or sections of the book are 
firm. It will not be satisfactory if the 
sewing is loose. 

Soft unsized muslin one inch wide 
is preferred by some for strengthening 
the joints because of greater pliability. 
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Either ungummed paper, or the cloth, 
are better than stiff gummed tape, as 
the soft fabric has less tendency to pull 
off the leaves of the first and last sig- 
natures. It pays well to tighten up 
new fiction at the first sign of a loose 
cr shaky joint, as it may then be 
issued from 25 to 30 times before the 
need to rebind. It is frequently a real 
hardship to borrowers when popular 
new books must be withdrawn for the 
purpose of rebinding. 

Loose signatures 

Loose signatures, or sections, also 
often occur in quite new machine 
sewed books. The best way is to have 
such books resewed by a book binder. 
If it is expedient not to withdraw the 
book immediately from circulation, the 
following first aid method may be sat- 
isfactory, if practiced with some pa- 
tience and care. 

Open the book at the place where 
the section is loose and tie Barbour’s 
No. 40 soft finish linen thread, or 
Hayes’ linen No. 25, to the broken 
thread. Pass a needle and thread thru 
the top hole of the loose section and 
drop it between the back of the book 
and the loose section to the bottom. 
Sew from the back thru the hole at 
the bottom of the loose section. Re- 
peat the process and tie with a hard 
knot at the beginning point. 

If the leaves of a section are worn 
or torn at the fold, each leaf should 
first be mended with a half inch strip 
of onion skin paper, cut the length of 
the page and pasted down the center 
fold of the leaves, before sewing .is 
attempted. When a book is completely 
broken apart in the middle, the only 
satisfactory process is rebinding. It 
will not pay in small libraries to un- 
dertake elaborate or difficult sewing. 
Recasing 

The object of recasing is to replace 
a book which has come out of its cover, 
or has loosened in the cover, when the 
latter is still in good condition and the 
sewing is strong. If the sewing is 
loose, or is broken between the sec- 
tions, in a book which is worth rebind- 
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ing, it should be rebound at once, as 
stated above. If the sewing is still 
strong, many books of temporary popu- 
larity can sometimes be recased well 
enough to last as long as the demand 
continues. 

Remove the book from the cover, 
and tear off the coarse cloth called 
super, which, in trade bindings, holds 
the sections together and the book in 
the cover. Carefully scrape off the 
loose paper and glue, soaking the lat- 
ter with paste a few minutes if neces- 
sary to get off all the glue. 

Cut a strip of unbleached firmly 
woven muslin, or light weight outing 
flannel. (The latter is preferred by 
some menders as being better adapted 
to recasing.) The cloth should be used 
lengthwise, and cut one-quarter inch 
shorter than the back of the book and 
extending an inch or more over each 
side. Paste (or glue) the cloth over 
the back of the book, pressing it on 
thoroughly, but avoid stretching the 
cloth. Do not put paste on the exten- 
sions until this first application is dry, 


then apply paste to the inside of the 
book covers one inch next the joints, 


but not on the back of the book. In- 
sert the book in the cover, and press 
the cloth extensions down quickly on 
the cover, using care not to pull the 
cloth too tight. Allow this work to 
dry and then apply a new cloth joint 
as already described under “Joints.” 
If time permits, relining the inside cov- 
ers with paper will improve the ap- 
pearance. Crease the hinges and press 
the book. Use oiled paper strips, to 
prevent sticking, for all mending in- 
side of a book. 

We are assured that the foregoing 
method will cost less and outwear re- 
casing with double stitched gummed 
cloth. 

When a cover frays or cracks along 
the joints on the outside of a book, 
remove the torn or ragged back. Cut 
a strip of ungummed book cloth (art 
vellum), harmonizing in color with the 
binding, and one inch longer than the 
back of the book at each end, and ex- 
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tending about an inch at each side. 
Cut a strip of manila paper slightly 
narrower than the back of the book 
and the length of the book. Paste this 
in the center of the book cloth and 
turn in the latter at top and bottom so 
that it is exactly the length of the 
original back. When it is dry, place 
the book in the middle of this, but do 
not apply paste to the back of the book. 
Slit the super, or muslin, which ex- 
tends over the back, an inch from the 
bottom and top at the hinges to allow 
for folding the book cloth over the 
sides. Protect this cloth with paper 
and rub down. New end papers may 
be added if desired, but this process 
is not recommended in small libraries 
where time is limited. Place oiled 
paper between the covers and the book, 
crease the hinges, and press the book. 
When the work is dry, letter the 
author and title on the new back with 
David’s white letterine, or “Snow 
White,” and coat the lettering with 
thin shellac, or “Barco.” In some 
cases the lettering from the old back 
may be saved and pasted on the new 
back. 

Ungummed book cloth purchased by 
the yard, 39 inches wide, works to bet- 
ter advantage than cloth purchased in 
strips ready cut, as there is less waste. 
Ungummed cloth is better than 
gummed because the latter deteriorates 
and does not then stick firmly. Dark 
red, brown, black, blue and green are 
good stock colors. 

New covers 

Ordinarily it does not pay to recover 
an entire book. In extreme cases, if 
the sewing is firm, a much worn or 
soiled book may be recovered with 
book cloth, pasting it evenly over the 
old covers. The cloth is cut and folded 
over the covers as one would do in cov- 
ering a book with a paper cover, with 
a half inch projection folded in across 
the back and on the inside of the cov- 
ers. If time permits, relining the in- 
side covers improves the appearance. 
Dull colored papers are desirable for 
the purpose. Kraft or wrapping paper 
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is easy to procure and quite satisfac- 
tory. 
Cleaning books 

There are several ways of cleaning 
soiled pages, the process depending 
largely upon the kind of paper. 

Art gum, hard eraser, ink eradicator, 
powdered pumice, ivory soap and a 
damp cloth, rubbing gently from the 
inner margin of the page, are all recom- 
mended. The last method must be 
used with care. Only a few pages 
should be washed at a time. Place 
oiled or blotting paper between the 
pages while the book is drying under 
press. Obviously it will be impossible 
to wash many books in this manner, as 
it is too costly in time. 

Clean the covers of cloth-bound 
books with powdered pumice, ivory 
soap and warm water. 


Varnishing covers , 

New books, especially fiction and 
children’s books, and those having cov- 
ers which have been washed, may be 
protected from soil with two coats of 
the best white shellac, drying between 
coats by standing the book on edge or 
hanging it over a cord. Some librari- 
ans add a light coat of floor wax rubbed 
in well. This makes the books rather 
slippery at first, but it keeps them 
clean much longer. It is also said that 
one coat of “Barco” may be substituted 
for shellac and wax. 

Picture books 

The life of paper covered picture 
books, for table use, may be length- 
ened by sewing them through the mid- 
dle with Barbour’s linen thread. Paste 
a strip of colored book cloth two inches 
wide on the outside over the sewing 
and fold it over the sides of the cover. 


Periodicals for circulation 

The simplest method of reinforcing 
periodicals is by the addition of one 
inch hinges of soft ungummed cloth, 
pasted on the inside along the joints 
to keep the cover on. Apply a little 
paste along the inner margins of three 
or four advertising pages, front and 
back, to prevent the hinge from pulling 
off the first leaf to which it is attached. 
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All the advertising pages may then 

still be read. In many small libraries 

periodicals need no further protection. 

Many libraries reinforce periodicals 
with additional paper covers. The St. 
Paul public library method is inexpen- 
sive and easy to carry out. Formerly 
the periodicals were lined with red 
rope paper, but later, on account of 
the saving in expense, kraft or heavy 
wrapping paper was adopted. The 
process is as follows: 

Remove the cover from the periodical. 

Cut a piece of kraft paper the size of the 
cover and extending over the back in one 
piece but projecting 2-3 inches on either side. 

Paste this inside the original cover and turn 
under the projecting edges, which prevents 
the cover from rolling. 

Place the periodical evenly in the new cover 
and press over night. : 

When dry, sew into the cover, if the peri- 
odical consists of one section only. 

If more than one section and securely stapled 
or sewed, paste several of the advertising 
pages to the inside covers, taking care to 
save the contents page, which should be in- 
serted in its proper place. 

Paste in a pocket and date slip for circulation 
and press again. 

Some persons prefer to sew the pe- 
riodical into the protective cover. For 
this purpose the hand drill, No. 49, 
made by the Goodell-Pratt Company, 
1071 Lafayette street, New York, is 
excellent for thick periodicals. This 
drill may be procured from any local 
hardware dealer for about $1.80, with 
additional points of any size at 15 cents 
each. Bailey’s “Dart-button fastener,” 
made by the Courtrie Manufacturing 
Company, 115 Franklin street, New 
York City, which consists of a dart or 
needle fastened to a yard length of 
strong black twisted thread, is a con- 
venient and inexpensive device for 
quick sewing. 

Those who wish to.continue the study 
of book mending will find a number of 
publications of value such as: 

Mending and repair of books, by 
Gertrude Stiles, published by the A. 
L. A.; How to care for books in a li- 
brary, by Mrs Harriet P. Sawyer; 
Library primer, and also Bookbinding 
for libraries, by J. C. Dana. 

Note: For free reprints of this article, ap- 
ply to the author. 
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In the Letter Box 


Made a New Book 
Editor, Pusitic LIBRARIES: 

Small libraries in doubt as to the 
wisdom of purchasing the “new edi- 
tion” of Brewer’s Dictionary of phrase 
and fable (Lippincott n. d.) may like 
to know that the book appears to be 
wholly reset and enlarged (to 1158 p.) 
so as to form practically a new work. 
Public library Roperr K. SHAW 

Worcester, Mass. Librarian 





An Appeal 
To Librarians: 

Kenneth Coffman, a youth of 17, 
light complexion and grey eyes, has 
been missing from his home since June 
16, 1923. He is a great reader and is 
likely to call at the library wherever 
he is. If he does, please draw his at- 
tention to this notice or drop a line to 
his mother, Mrs Cora Retter, Win- 
chester, Ind., R. R. 8. 





Advancement 


Editor, Pustic LisrarRIEs: 

At a meeting of the Library board, 
January 19, 1924, the staff was form- 
ally graded into three groups, as fol- 
lows: 

a) Heads of departments: 

Requirement, library school training 
or equivalent experience, with personal 
qualifications. 

b) Senior assistants: 

At least a short course in library 
school. 

c) Junior assistants: 

High-school diploma, typing, and such 
instruction in the work of this library as 
will enable them to do clerical and me- 
chanical work under supervision. 

No maximum was set for Class A. 
The present salary was increased $10. 
The maximum for B is $95. C is to 
receive $75, with no increase or pro- 
motion until further training has been 
taken. B, likewise, must take a full 
course to qualify for department head. 

This does not affect the present sal- 
ary or position of any member of the 
staff, but provides that there be no 


automatic increases without further 
training beyond given amounts, and no 
promotions on account of seniority 
alone. 

You will be glad to know that one 
more medium-sized library has taken 
the step toward standardization and 
has also been able to make a slight in- 


crease in salaries. 
S. M. Jacosus 


Pomona, Cal. To 





A Reference Lack 
Editor, PusBtic LIBRARIES: 

One of the useful little reference 
books in the Denver public library is 
Singleton’s Historic buildings, de- 
scribed by famous writers. The book’s 
usefulness would be greatly increased, 
however, if there were a subject index 
to the material. 

A short time ago our reference li- 
brarian, Lucretia Vaile, typed an al- 
phabetical subject index to this book 
and I am enclosing a copy to you for 
possible inclusion in Pusiic LrBrariEs 
as other libraries doubtless would find 
such an index valuable. 

CHALMERS HADLEY 

January 28, 1924 Librarian 

[Editor’s note: The index is on p. 128] 





Storing Sheet Music 
Editor, PusLic LIBRARIES: 

A recent visit to the Public library, 
Minneapolis, Minn., showed a wonder- 
fully well equipped music department. 
The library possesses thousands of 
musical scores which are lent in the 
same way as books. 

To carry about this sheet music is 
rather a hard thing because the paper 
must be of such quality that it will 
stand being rolled up and tucked into 
Mary’s muff or into John’s pocket. 
This is rather hard on sheet music; at 
least I find it so in my library. The 
only thing the librarian can -do when 
the music comes ‘back is to roll the 
sheets in reverse order and put them 
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away in the files. Much handling of 
the music makes it very limber and it 
slumps down and takes up a lot of 
space in any library file. There is 
never too much space in any, library 
file. This problem has given me much 
perplexity. 

But I was much pleased with a de- 
vice which I found in use in the Min- 
neapolis library and which, it seems to 
me, is “justrite” for sheet music. It is 
something like an ordinary file folder 
but is made of canvas and hung on 
rods at the side of the drawer, sliding 
back and forth in the drawer as may 
be needed. The sheet music takes up 
only about one-third of the space that 
an ordinary folder system for music 
requires and the sheets are neither 
curled nor torn. 

Miss Countryman told me that the 
canvas folders are a Library Bureau 
device and are called flexi-files. 

PAULINA JONES 





Analogy 

An article, On certain courses not 
listed in the medical curriculum, pub- 
lished in Science for January 18, 1924, 
might by inference serve as a standard 
for evaluating present-day training for 
library service. An extract from the 
article is as follows: 

The best that we can hope to teach you 
now will be hopelessly inadequate in another 
decade. You must teach yourself to study 
medicine (library science) of this decade in 
such a manner that you can teach yourself 
the medicine (library science) of the next 


decade. 
i & &. 





A Chance to Help 
Editor, Pustic LIBRARIES: 

I want to establish a public library 
out in this mountainous region. 

This is rather a poor district, but we 
have very many intelligent boys and 
girls who are eager for knowledge of 
the world. If they could get the 
proper literature it would be a great 
advantage, and I am sure they would 
appreciate anything that is done for 
them. 
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Could you refer us to any source of 
help both for books and funds to be 
used in starting such a library? A start 
I feel would be sufficient. 

Mrs Mitre BERRY 

Rte. No. 2, Fort Payne, Ala. 





Civil Service Examination 

There will be an open competitive 
examination to fill a vacancy, director 
of libraries, in the office of the Com- 
mandant, Navy yard, Washington, 
D. C. Applicants for the position are 
invited and receipt of applications will 
close, March 11. The entrance salary 
is $5000 a year. 

The duties of the appointee are to 
aid and advise the Bureau of naviga- 
tion, the Navy department and com- 
manding officers of the naval stations. 
Blanks may be obtained from the U. S. 
Civil service commission in Washing- 
ton, or at the post office or custom 
house in any city. 





Still in Service 

Signal Mt. Inn near Chattanooga, 
Tenn., suffered a partial loss late in 
January when the entrance to that 
hotel, the side lobby, the dining room, 
and some of the rooms of the old part 
of the hotel were destroyed by fire. 

All the newer fire-proof section of 
the hotel remained intact, and business 
has been resumed the same as usual. 
The wreckage was cleared early the 
next morning, and plans to rebuild 
were begun at once. 

Bookings are being made for July 10 
for the new part, so the hotel will as- 
sume a new front for the next South 
Eastern library conference, for Signal 
Mt. has become synonymous with the 
South Eastern library conference. 

eh 





Back Numbers Wanted 
Pustic Lipraries office will be glad 
to receive, at market price, copies of 
the magazine for February, 1922, and 
February, 1923. Prompt response to 
this request will be appreciated. 
M. E. AHERN, Mgr. 
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Monthly—Except August 216 W. Monroe Street 
and September M. E. Ahern, Editor Chicago, Illinois 
Subscription - - - - - - - $3 ayear Current single number - - - - 35 cents 
Five copies to one library - - - $12 a year Foreign Subscriptions - - - $3.50 a year 





By the rules of the banks of Chicago, an exchange charge of 10 cents is made on all out-of-town checks 


for $10 and under. 


In remitting subscriptions, therefore, checks on New York or Chicago banks or postoffice money orders 


should be sent. 





When a change of address is ordered, both the new and the old address must be given. The notice 
should be sent two weeks before the change is to take effect. 

If a subscriber wishes his copy of the magazine discontinued at the expiration of his subscription, notice 
to that effect should be sent. Otherwise it is assumed that a continuance of the subscription is desired. 

Copies failing to reach subscribers, through loss in the mails, will be duplicated without charge if request 


to do so is received within 30 days after publication. 


at market prices. 


Later than that duplicate copies can be supplied only 


Contributions for current numbers of Pusric Lisraries should be in hand by the fifteenth of the month 
previous to the appearance of the magazine. Advertisements for which proof is not required can be accepted 


as late as the twenty-second of the previous month. 





The Condition That Confronts 


HE response to the appeal from 

President Jennings for contribu- 
tions from the library field for the 
restoration of the library of Louvain 
university through the channel of the 
American Library Association has not 
reached a creditable showing. This is 
deplorable, even tho it may not be 
blameworthy. 

With the situation fully understood, 
one can hardly see how the request 
can be unheeded. What are the facts? 
Briefly these: In the fortune of war, 
the library of the University of Lou- 
vain suffered destruction both by fire 
and removal of contents to Germany. 
This library was one of the oldest and 
most complete of its kind in the world 
and thousands of the scholars of the 
day were aghast at what had hap- 
pened. When the venerable and won- 
derful Cardinal Mercier visited Amer- 
ica by invitation, he was warmly re- 
ceived by everyone regardless of 
affiliation. He was asked what special 
thing America could do to show its 
regard for the spirit of Belgium. Being 


a man of books, among his other fine 
characteristics, he merely lamented in 
a few words the destruction of the 
famous library. The answer from his 
hosts came back immediately, “We 
will restore it.” The press of the day 
will show how wide-spread the pleas- 
ure in the idea was expressed. Con- 
tributions poured in for a time but 
lack of power in management slowed 
up the stream. 

Shortly, one in authority from 
another country offered to restore 
completely the destroyed library. But 
the American representatives said, 
“No, this duty is our pleasure. Amer- 
ica will finish her pledge.” 

Without further discussion, there 1s 
where the matter stands at present. 
Surely, there is no one in library serv- 
ice and particularly none whose serv- 
ice represents the provision of tax- 
supported libraries, who finds it beyond 
his power to give the small portion 
which is asked from the library field 
to make up America’s pledge. To the 
vast majority of librarians, library 
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trustees and others, who are part of 
the great library service represented 
by the A. L. A., a point of special 
note is the number of those with small 
incomes who have responded in com- 
parison with the more abundantly able 
who have not. 

One can but think that the lack of 
response comes from lack of attention 
to the call. The sum asked by Presi- 
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dent Jennings from each member is 
too small to leave any excuse to many 


for not responding, and, if given 
promptly, it will treble its value. 
There are more than a hundred in 


American library circles who can af- 
ford to give many times the amount 
asked from members of A. L. A. For 
the honor of the group they are urged 
to do so, and to do so promptly. 





. Constitutional Privileges 


HEN one recalls the infinite 
waste of time to say nothing of 
spirit that occurs with every occasion 
of revising the constitution, one hesi- 
tates to suggest any revisions and 
sometimes suffers the ills that have 
followed or grown out of a revision 
rather than to incur another season of 
revision. But when revision is on the 
proposed bill of fare, one might as well 
put on the table of contents what looks 
like a fruitful source of discussion. 
The subject of nominations reveals 
a juicy bit, as presented in the report 
on that subject (P. L. 29:78). That 
doesn’t mean at all that the ticket 
there is not admirable, but permission 
given to everyone who might wish to 


present other names has a shadow of 
too-late-ness. The Nominating com- 
mittee will “include on such ballot 
other nominations filed with the sec- 
retary by any fifteen members of the 
association at least two months be- 
fore the regular meeting, provided 
written consent of these nominees be 
filed with such nominations.” This 
sounds all right, but a moment’s study 
reveals too many difficulties to make 
it worth while to try it. The ticket 
will be printed the middle of May, 
leaving less than two months for con- 
siderations, correspondence and deci- 
sions for 15 people to put other names 
on the ballot. Couldn’t it be made a 
bit easier? 





With the Process of the Suns 


BIT of progress which marks a 
step in “equal rights for women” 
has come'‘about by the reputed inflex- 
ible rule of one library and the flexi- 
bility of another relating to borrowers’ 
signatures, as set out in letters re- 
cently received. 
The part of the story that is of gen- 
eral interest to librarians is that the 
contention of the interested women, 


who are married, that they have a legal 
right to use their maiden names in 
signing for borrowers’ cards, is al- 
lowed by the New York public library. 
This, of course, might be set as a 
precedent for other libraries and other 
organizations, at least in New York 
state. 

It would be interesting to know if 
this rule prevails elsewhere and also 
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how far the procedure may be carried 
without involving the liability of the 
husband. If such a ruling becomes 
general, it will doubtless have a de- 
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terrent effect on the matrimonial mar- 
ket as removing one of the leading 
reasons for giving way to persuasion, 
in New York state, at least. 





Education Bills before Congress 


BILL has been introduced in Con- 

gress proposing to create a depart- 
ment of public welfare, including edu- 
cation, and is identical with that intro- 
duced three years ago in which Gen. 
Sawyer proposed to create a depart- 
ment of welfare. This is different from 
the Sterling-Reed education bill, H. R. 
3923 and S. 1337, and it is hoped that 
librarians will not be misled in the 
matter. Objections to the original bill 
will be found in Public documents, 
Joint hearings before the Sixty-sev- 
enth congress, probably in most li- 
braries. Reference to pages 87-135 
will show the opposition of educational 
workers in the matter. 

Congressional hearings in which li- 
brarians are interested have been held 
on the Education bill and on the bill 
relating to reorganization of executive 
departments. There were. hearings, 
also, on the bill which Miss Guerrier 
of Boston is pushing with regard to 


library information service in the Bu- 
reau of education. 

There is a feeling among some that 
this latter should wait to be included 
in the proposed bureau of libraries. 
This seems hardly necessary. If there 
is a bureau of libraries, the library in- 
terests now cared for by the Bureau of 
education will certainly be transferred, 
and with them would go the work of 
the library information service. 

All of these problems are interesting 
and worthy of intelligent consideration 
on the part of trustees, librarians and 
all good citizens who are interested in 
educational work and its machinery. 
It is necessary that this interest be in- 
creased and broadened so far as pos- 
sible that the future development of 
library service may be, in a way, 
unique in that it will be organized for 
the service of the people and not for 
ulterior or less worthy motives. That 
line is the path of duty for all. 





National Library Associations 

The first convention for the purpose 
of discussing common matters of li- 
brary service was held in New York 
City in 1853. There were 110 persons 
present at this meeting and while con- 
siderable interest was manifested in 
the discussions, according to the rec- 
ord, another meeting was not held 
until 1876. This later date is usually 
taken as the beginning of systematic, 
serious study of the collection and dis- 
tribution of books for the use of the 


public, whether that public be in 
higher institutions of learning, in in- 
stitutions set aside for general use or 
for associations and private bodies. 
The organization formed in 1876 
was permanent in that it has con- 
tinued to function down to the present 
time and, in every year, with one or 
possibly two exceptions, has mani- 
fested steady growth in power and in- 
terest under the name of the American 
Library Association. All persons in- 
terested or engaged in library work 
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are, and have always been, eligible to 
membership in this association and it 
was for many years the only national 
organization devoted to the develop- 
ment of library service. 

About 20 years ago, the state libra- 
rians of various states, under the 
leadership of W. E. Henry who was 
then state librarian of Indiana, formed 
a separate organization known as the 
National association of state librari- 
ans. This was the beginning of what 
has been a steady practice since. 

When business organizations and 
great industries felt it incumbent to 
have authoritative information close 
at hand, and being able to pay for it, 
decided that the process of obtaining 
such information from libraries al- 
ready established was too slow to suit 
their purpose, they employed “libra- 
rians” to administer the collections of 
books, photographs, maps, drawings, 
pamphlets, manuscript reports, etc. 
Then another national organization 
known as the Special libraries associa- 
tion was formed. 

Many of the old-time members of 
the A. L. A. tried very earnestly to 
have those in charge of special libra- 
ries remain members of the A. L. A., 
in a special section to discuss matters 
of particular interest to themselves. 
This effort failed. Many thought this 
was regretful for, as was expressed by 
Dr Herbert Putnam, Librarian of Con- 
gress at the time, the parent associa- 
tion was sufficiently inclusive to make 
place for any form of library activity 
that came up. It was American. It 
dealt with library affairs and, presum- 
ably, all members were ladies and 
gentlemen, so there was no reason 
why all should not be associated in the 
common cause of librarianship in the 
A. L. A. However, all arguments 
failed and the S. L. A. was formed. 
From this time on, one and another 
reasons for forming another and an- 
other organization have prevailed un- 
til, today, if a library enthusiast—and 
there are many such—attempts to at- 
tend library meetings, there is little 
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time left for attending to anything 
else. 

The last three or four years have 
seen sectional meetings, chapters and 
sections and special meeting multi- 
plied until even to keep informed con- 
cerning them is something of a task. 
Because of this, it has been suggested 
several times that the regular meet- 
ings of the A. L. A. become less fre- 
quent in order to make time and place 
for other meetings. The matter is now 
up for decision, as “An Important 
Notice” on p. 133 will show. 


Death’s Toll 

Librarians in all parts of the coun- 
try were shocked to learn of the death 
on Monday evening, January 28, of 
Miss Edith Eastman, librarian of the 
Public library, East Cleveland, Ohio. 
Miss Eastman was ill only a few hours. 
She came home on Monday noon, suf- 
fering from an excruciating headache. 
This developed as cerebral hemorrhage 
which terminated fatally in a few 
hours. 

Miss Eastman was widely and fav- 
orably known in her native Cleveland, 
and was a charming personality, a 
delightful companion and familiar and 
welcome figure at conferences and 
everywhere that librarians congregate. 

She was an honor graduate of the 
Western Reserve University college 
for women and Western Reserve li- 
brary school. During her years of 
college and library training, she was a 
part time assistant at Hatch library of 
Adelbert college. Soon after her grad- 
uation from library school, she entered 
the employ of the Cleveland public 
library, serving as assistant in one or 
two of the branches and finally open- 
ing and organizing Glenville branch 
in the extreme northeastern part of 
Cleveland. 

Later she was called to the associate- 
librarianship of Wesleyan university, 
Middleton, Conn. She occupied this 
position several years, but in 1916, re- 
sponded to a call to the librarianship 
of the East Cleveland library, then not 
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fully organized but in process of erect- 
ing a beautiful new building. She was 
head of this rapidly developing insti- 
tution at the time of her death. 

What Miss Eastman meant to her 
library and the East Cleveland com- 
munity is testified in the following 
heart-felt tribute written for Cleveland 
Topics by Professor O. F. Emerson, of 
Western Reserve university, a member 
of her library board: 

Miss Eastman was the library in the fullest 
sense. It was by her that the library was 
organized, its splendid collection of books 
gathered, its efficient staff assembled, its work 
broadened in the last few years to include the 
well-equipped North branch, and the equally 
important branch at Shaw high school—it 
was by her that these various units were kept 
in smoothly running order, their many details 
always in mind and the wants and wishes of 
their many patrons anticipated or happily satis- 
fied. It is for these reasons that East Cleve- 
land rightly and deeply mourns, Fortunately, 
both for her and for us, she was happy in her 
labors, as she made happy countless borrowers 
of books, questioners of this and that, book 
lovers who were seeking just the right reading 
in various fields. She was always ready. Her 
monument is this important educational insti- 
tution, which she was able to build up so 
rapidly by her far-seeing plans and her loving 
care. 

Miss Eastman had recently returned 
from a six months’ leave of absence 
occupied by a trip to Norway, Italy, 
Spain and France in company with her 
artist brother, William Joseph East- 
man. It is a happiness to her friends 
that she could have had this half year 
of joy and beauty. 

Her family (father, three sisters, one 
of whom is Miss Linda A. Eastman, 
librarian of the Cleveland public li- 
brary, and two brothers), her library 
staff and community, her fellow-work- 
ers in the Cleveland public library and 
her numerous friends in the library 
world all mourn her loss. 


Of her it may be truly said: 


The reason firm, the temperate will, 

Endurance, foresight, strength, and skill. 

A perfect woman, nobly planned, 

To warn, to comfort, and command; 

And yet a spirit still, and bright 

With something of angelic light. 
Wordsworth 
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The Power of Libraries 

An address before the Library Trus- 
tees’ association of Indiana, by Dr 
C. H. Oldfather, professor at Wabash 
college and president of the Indiana 
library commission, contained many 
ideas that, if comprehended in their 
fullness, would certainly arouse the in- 
terest of all right-minded citizens to- 
ward the libraries in their vicinity, or, 
more often, under their care. 

The subject of the address was Li- 
braries in the Greco-Roman world and 
it dealt with the character, effort and 
administration of libraries, proving 
rather conclusively that most of them 
were public libraries as such terms are 
understood today. 

Dr Oldfather’s address in full ap- 
pears in the January number of the 
Occurrent. Many comments relating to 
it went the rounds of the news- 
papers in Indiana, from which it is 
hoped may spring a greater interest in 
and an increasing influence of, various 
libraries in different communities as 
continuation schools. 

The following is deserving of notice: 

Libraries didn’t save Rome 

If you had lived in Rome during the days 
of the great Roman empire you would have 
had access to 28 libraries, all well equipped. 

While this development of ease with which 
the Roman could enjoy books testifies to 
historians of the greatness of that period 
when Rome ruled the world, it is interest- 
ing to know that all the libraries in Rome 
and in Italy, which boasted of 24 others, 
did not save the empire from total disinte- 
gration. 

Mere access to knowledge never saved 
any nation. 

The luxuries of Rome, refusal of the 
plebians to work, a huge standing army, cor- 
ruptness, admission of hordes of inferior, il- 
literate people from Gaul—these were the 
principal causes for Rome’s ruin. 

There was a reason then, and there’s a 
moral today. 





The Canadian authors’ association 
and the Federal government of Canada 
have commissioned Mr George H. 
Locke, chief librarian of Toronto, to 
assemble a display of Canadian books 
at the British Empire exposition in 
London from May until October of 
this year. 
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World Communication League 
Devoted to the promotion of world fellow- 
ship by the interchange of useful knowledge 

A really acceptable and efficient key 
to knowledg 2 must be related as closely 
to the future as to the past. We need 
not only book-lists or bibliographies 
of facts accomplished, but also a com- 
pass to guide us in fields unexplored 
where we may find new facts worthy 
of accomplishment. 

We must, of course, study and profit 
by the lessons of history and human 
experience, but we are not happy un- 
less we constantly progress. This may 
be because life is motion and we live 
only in direct proportion to our activ- 
ity. Life is indeed, as the poet says, 
to be measured by heart-beats rather 
than by minutes. 

As we advance, we find that the 
horizon widens until at last we see the 
great ocean of truth that lies all un- 
discovered before us. A wonderful sea 
upon which, from generation to gener- 
ation, more and more explorers travel, 


that they may bring back new riches 
to the world. But those explorers have 


been chiefly professional. We need 
also a multitude of amateurs whose 
enthusiasm will force them to study, 
to experiment and to attain practical 
and useful results in many domains, 
just as they did in photography and 
as they so recently and so convincingly 
have demonstrated their ability to do 
in the field of radio-telegraphy and 
radio-telephony. 

We need to popularize knowledge, 
not merely by its diffusion from cen- 
ters of learning but by its general in- 
terfusion, until it shall have become a 
common possession and currency. We 
must make knowledge attractive. We 
must give to it a character of novelty 
and adventure. We must more clearly 
show that it not only possesses a mar- 
velous past but will have a still more 
marvelous future. We must convince 
vast multitudes of the new riches of 
knowledge to be found by the diligent 
searcher. 

How shall we attempt to do all this? 
First, by remembering that in union 
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there is strength and that the many 
can do what the few would find wholly 
impossible. Man is, indeed, naturally 
and essentially a social creature. We 
ought to enable increasing numbers of 
our fellows to find a common interest 
and the easy means to follow it. 

We should have a World Communi- 
cation league which would include 
within its scope, at least potentially, 
all kinds of knowledge. It should offer 
the means of direct inter-correspond- 
ence to all who may desire mutually 
to interest themselves in any similar 
subject of study, research or experi- 
mentation. 

There is, of course, the question or 
problem of those who want to know 
and those who can impart. The pro- 
posed organization should not become 
merely an association of amateurs, like 
postage stamp collectors, but should, 
on the contrary, be the world’s super- 
information desk where all the great 
specialists are listed. The latter are 
very busy men and cannot give out 
their information gratuitously. All 
these features of our project must be 
guarded. We are really proposing a 
bit of the live ends of all the articles 
in the encyclopedia, or a method of 
finding the necessary clues to the next 
edition of every encyclopedia, by get- 
ting access to the loose leaves before 
they are even in copy. 

Of course, if we succeed in doing 
this, or anything like it, we will, at 
the same time, be doing much more, 
for we will help knit the world in good 
will. We have a big task and an am- 
bitious program before us but we can 
aim at the stars even when we know 
full well that we can never hit them. 

The project which we are now dis- 
cussing, if carried out in any form, 
should serve as the nucleus for the 
federation or affiliation of various other 
related agencies of similar scope. We 
are attempting here to give only a 
rough outline of the scheme. 

We should not overlook the plans 
for a list of “sponsors for knowledge,” 
which are being developed by a com- 
mittee of the American Library As- 
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sociation under the chairmanship of 
Dr James A. Moyer of Boston, who is 
the director of the division of univer- 
sity extension of the Massachusetts 
state department of education and also 
secretary of the National University 
Extension association. 

We are very mindful, too, of the 
immense amount of helpful work being 
done for serious students by the Li- 
brary of Congress at Washington, 
D. C., and by a considerable number of 
public librarfes. Nor can we well re- 
frain from mentioning the fact that 
the Chicago public library has recently 
inaugurated a department for adult 
education, which is meeting an active 
demand for information and assistance. 

In Europe, we think first of the vari- 
ous agencies devoted to adult educa- 
tion and particularly of the World as- 
sociation for Adult education, London, 
under the able guidance of Dr Albert 
Mansbridge as chairman. In London, 
also, are the headquarters of the Inter- 
national correspondence club, with a 
growing membership scattered over 
the world. 

We are purposely omitting anv 
specific references to printed literature 
at this time, but among current period- 
icals of special use in several lines of 
research, we must not forget to men- 
tion the old London Notes and Queries, 
published since 1849, or L’Intermediaire 
des Chercheurs et Curieux, issued in 
Paris since 1864. 

To classify or catalog all these vari- 
ous sources and many others accu- 
rately and in detail would fill a volume. 
We shall not attempt to do that now, 
but the undertaking is well worthy of 
being approached as soon as may be 
found practicable. 

Our immediate purpose is to point 
out, once again, the real vital need of 
a directory of all those specialists who, 
whether professional or amateur, 
might be able and willing, under cer- 
tain mutually satisfactory conditions, 
to enter into communication concern- 
ing any given subject of research or 
investigation. Not only sponsors for, 
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but seekers of, knowledge should be 
registered in some systematic manner, 
both geographically and by subject. 
It will be noted, in passing, that such 
a directory might prove to be of prac- 
tical use to prospective travelers in 
foreign lands or to students of foreign 
languages desiring to find correspond- 
ents. To the isolated person, whether 
on a light-house at sea, or stranded 
in a big city without congenial friends, 
the plans proposed should present 
many attractive possibilities. What 
more delightful than to receive a 
charming letter from a kindred mind? 
But enough! The story is told. Is 
its message interesting or is it not? 
Eucene F. McPIke 
5418 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 





To Be or Not to Be—Scholarly 
Librarians 

A prominent doctor in a large city 
said to me last winter, “I think it is 
almost a calamity that librarians are 
able to read so little—they take care 
of books, but as for the insides of 
books, they have time only for the re- 
views—or so one of my librarian 
friends recently told me.” Was the 
doctor right? At a luncheon recently 
I stated to a stranger next me that I 
was a librarian. “Oh! I should not 
like to be that,” she said. “Librarians 
only look at the outsides of books—I’d 
rather look at the insides.” Was she 
also right? Are these merely examples 
of the popular misapprehensions about 
our profession, or do we justify such 
criticisms of us? Is it true that what 
we do to the covers and backs of books 
is not inspiring us as much as it 
ought, to use at least more of our 
leisure hours to get at and digest the 
thoughts, ideas and portions of knowl- 
edge enclosed between these same 
covers? 

When questionnaires are sent out 
as to what the library schools ought 
to emphasize, what can we say when 
library school graduates reply that if 
they had their way they would de- 
crease the amount of outside reading 
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required by the library schools? Can 
we by any stretch of imagination say 
that this is a professional and scholarly 
attitude on the part of these gradu- 
ates? What are we to think of the 
difficulties experienced by head li- 
brarians in getting their staff inter- 
ested in staff meetings where any 
really serious study of books and 
literature is made—where any schol- 
arly work is attempted ? 

Moreover, what can we think when 
those within our own ranks publicly 
state, as was done recently, that it is 
a mistake to require a college degree 
as a prerequisite for entrance to our 
library schools? We all know how 
much we are talking and writing at 
this very time about whether librarian- 
ship is a profession or not. At least 
one of the recent articles on the sub- 
ject has said that the word “profes- 
sional” applying to librarians can only 
mean a larger knowledge of the cog- 
nate studies of literature, history, and 
the other social studies, etc. 

I have my own convictions (and the 
courage of my convictions) that the 
majority of us and the best of us want 
our status to be professional—and that 
before many years that will be the 
status of every librarian; but I have 
also the firm conviction that we can 
only gain it by increased attention to 
the cultural subjects, by such untiring 
work on the part of every one of us 
that the name “librarian” shall come 
to be as synonymous with the name 
“scholar” as is that of the best people 
in the teaching profession. Nor is 
being a scholar incompatible in any 
degree with being a person of good 
sense and keen business ability—it 
will not be necessary to neglect the 
routine and details of our business in 
order to bring ourselves up to the 
levels I have outlined. Shall we strive, 


F) 
or shall we not: H. L. Kier 


Iowa State teachers college 
Cedar Falls 


If you invest yourself properly, the 
money will take care of itself. 
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The Librarian’s Knowledge of the 
Bible 

The last 50 years have witnessed a 
revolutionary change in man’s knowl- 
edge of both the Hebrew and the 
Christian scriptures, but more espe- 
cially the former. Some advanced 
critical work has been done in the New 
Testament, but thus far most scholars 
have seemed to lack the courage or the 
disposition to subject it to the same 
critical processes employed in the 
study of the Old Testament. The 
higher or historical critics, just be- 
cause they have determined by fear- 
less and exhaustive study the place 
and worth of the Bible’s individual 
books, have rendered us incalculably 
their debtors. Hence the librarian 
whose knowledge of the Scriptures 
does not extend much beyond what he 
was superficially taught in conserva- 
tive Sunday schools, 20 or 30 years 
ago, is ata disadvantage. He may have 
the excellent volumes of H. P. Smith, 
Old Testament history and The Re- 
ligion of Israel; the helpful and illum- 
inating volumes of C. F. Kent’s Stu- 
dent’s Old Testament, which “con- 
tains the complete Old Testament 
logically and chronologically arranged 
in a clear, vivid, and dignified trans- 
lation, with secondary passages 
shown”; and if his library be that of 
some university or large city, he may 
have even the International critical 
commentary on the various books of 
the Bible, a work so exhaustive, so 
scholarly, so abreast of modern biblical 
thought as to render all other com- 
mentaries, save small handbooks, of 
little value. But he need read nothing 
more than the Smith volumes to be- 
come thoroly abreast of the best 
thought of our day on the Old Testa- 
ment. Indeed, for that matter, I some- 
times think that if the librarian will 
read most carefully a little pamphlet 
of the late Dr Toy of Harvard uni- 
versity on the Higher criticism of the 
Bible he can hold up his head as a well 
informed man on modern views of the 
Bible. I have by me a half hundred 
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copies of this I will gladly mail 
friends, as it is published by the Bea- 
con Press, Boston, for free distribu- 
tion. 

Another reason why the librarian 
should devote a few of his precious 
hours to the study of modern views of 
the Bible is that this literature, if 
taken in its genetic order, is found to 
be most fascinating and rewarding to 
him who is interested in the life, 
thought, and literary remains of the 
past. And what librarian is not? 
Once one has come to study the bib- 
lical folk-lore as folk-lore, its legends 
as legends, its fiction as fiction, its long 
chronicles as containing here and there 
but certain large kernels of. fact, and 
to treat its poetry as poetry, though it 
usually appears, as in the case of Isa- 
iah and certain other of the prophets, 
in prose translations, he is sure to dis- 
cover that even froma literary point 
of view the Hebrew literature is 
worthy a place beside that of the 
Greeks as in every way most fascinat- 
ing and richly rewarding. 

Epwarp Day 
Librarian 
Kelly Field (Aviation), Texas 





Contribution from Denver Public 
Library 
Alphabetical subject index to Singleton’s 
Historic buildings described by 
famous writers 


Agra, Shah Jehan’s buildings.......... 
Auvazat of Seville... 056 as cccscccses 145 


ye 286 
Avignon, palace of the Popes.......... 20 
Baptistery Ol Pisa... 2.2.6 .ssscescueves 310 
Belem Tower of Lisbon............... 149 
Campo-Santo of Pisa................. 310 
Carcassonne ramparts ................ 247 


Carisbrooke castle of Isle of Wight.... 172 
NOPEMEDRR TON RAYE «5 o5:5:5 60 cs seks cued as 336 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre of Jeru- 


MNEs ee ae Nhe 6s Soe bhutan x 29 
Coliseum of Rome ..................-. 75 
Constantinople, old Seraglio........... 303 
Delhi, Jumma Musjid................. 1 
PDBIMG BMI PARTIAL ooo. 5050 ccs csnes cow 228 
Ek ol Se 310 
Florence, Santa Croce................. 326 
ES Soc | 92 


Golden temple of the Sikhs of Lahore. 84 
Grande Chartreuse 
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Great Lama temple of Pekin.......... 107 
Gwalior fortress and palace........... 129 
PORGON AON: cs SG owe suse see 112 
Hatchiman temples of Kamakoura..... 54 
Isle of Wight, Carisbrooke castle...... 172 


Jerusalem, Church of the Holy Sep- 
ulchre 


Cr 


Jumma Musjid of Delhi.............. 1 
Kamakoura, Hatchiman temples....... 54 
ENONNWOTth CAGHIE is s6c cases ceeec ees 234 
Kuth Minar of Delhi................- 228 
Lahore, Golden temple of the Sikhs.... 84 
Leaning Tower of Pisa............... 310 
Lisbon, Belem tower............-...6- 149 
London, St. Bartholomew priory and 
RN oa Sk Geese ss Sok On Sabie d eens 10 
Loretto holy house..................5. 135 
Luxembourg palace of Paris.......... 102 
Modena cathedral .......:...00.08060% 254 
Monreale cathedral ................-. 95 
Murano, San Donato church........... 5 
Nuremberg, St. Laurence church....... 182 
Orvieto Cathnedial 6.6.5.0 cases cewes 193 
Palace of the Popes of Avignon....... 20 
PRICTINO CALHOETAl 666s sc sic sess sess 125 
Pantheon of ROME..........4..000000% 178 
Paris, Luxembourg palace............. 103 
MIAWAR, OCINOBA. coe aio 5a os. heise Sree ace 336 
Pekin, Great Lama temple............. 107 
Beatie STUIATRINNIONS ooo 16:65. 6 does ew cla vw see os 310 
RNCIGIS CATNEGEAL 5... .66 bes obec owes acs 257 
Rochester castle «.....ccs.cececcceces 317 
Rome, GOUSEGM  <.isn cc scaceeccesse 75 
RAGING, HOANUHOON: 6.0 5 2 +.0.0:6:3:0 60:4 aes 6 doses 178 
Rome, St. Angelo castle.............. 267 
Rouen, Saint Ouen cathedral.......... 163 
St. Angelo, Castle of Rome........... 267 
St. Bartholomew of London.......... 216 
St. Laurence of Nuremberg........... 182 
Sain Ouen cathedral, Rouen.......... 163 
Salishtity Cathedral ...s.ccsccc ccc esas 276 
San Donato of Murano............... > 
Santa Crose of Florence.............. 326 
Santa Maria Della Salute of Venice... 244 
Seraglio of Constantinople............. 303 
Sy RN Po ae eee 145 
S| ORE, GU: cP 92 
Seville, Torre del Oro................. 190 
Shah Jehan’s buildings of Agra........ 206 
Way Mahal OF AGA. veces ccc cickas esas 206 
Mpiniobe Pawoda. <5. cos sack sss oces 60s 294 
Torre del Oro of Seville............... 190 
Venice, Santa Maria Della Salute...... 244 
Venice, Vendramin-Calergi ........... 300 
Vendramin-Calergi of Venice.......... 300 
Venetian palaces ...........0ccceccese 156 
Wells Cathedral church............... 62 





As It Is in the Secular Press 
People will be overlooking a good 
bet if they fail to realize what the 
library offers them in the way of com- 
munity service and to take advantage 
of the unusual opportunities it pro- 
vides.—Newspaper Clipping. 
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Changed Book Titles 


Supplied by Catalog department, Public 
library, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Barron, Lawn making. 1923. 


Rev. edition of Lawns and how to make 
them. 


Begbie, Harold. (The) Happy Irish. 
Same book pub. under title The Lady 
next door. 
— More twice-born men. N. Y., Put- 
nam, 1923. 
Pub, in England under title Life changers. 


—— Souls in action. 

Same book pub. under title In the hand 
of the potter. 
—— Twice-born men. 


Same book pub. under title Broken earth- 
enware. 


Bindloss, Harold. Bush-rancher. N. Y., 
Stokes, 1923. 

“a ag in England under title The Keystone 
ock 

om Samuel Langhorne (Mark Twain, 
pseud.). Follgwing the equator. 
Same bookptb. under title More. traitips 

abroad. ¥. . 


Crandall, } Saunders. Pets and how to 
care for Gem, Ed. 2. 1921. 
Selected chapters from his Pets, their 
history and care. 


Eaton, William Dunseath,: Ed. Great poems 
of the world war. 1918-22. 
Pub. in 1918 under title, The War in 
verse and prose. 





Sx5 
Green, Edward S. Capital city ‘book of eti- 
quette. 1920-22. 


Previously pub. under title National cap- 
ital code of etiquette. 


Guest, Edgar Albert. Over here. 1918. 
Later pub. with some changes under title 
Poems of patriotism. c1918-22 


Hall, Bolton. Thrift. 1916. 
Later edition pub. under title New Thrift. 
1923c16, 


James, Walter Herman, and Dole, M. W. 
Mechanism of steam engines. 1914. 


Enl. edition pub. later as v. 1 of Power 
plant machinery. 


Lyon, Laurance. When there is no peace, 
by the author of The Pomp of power. 
N. Y., Doran, c1923. 
Same book pub. in England under title 
The Path to peace. 
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Miller, Olive Thorne (Mrs. Harriet Mann 
_— Children’s book of birds. c1899- 


The Children’s book of birds combines the 
First and Second books of birds. 


eee Saverio. Peaceless Europe. 


Same book pub. under title Wreck of 
Europe. 

Raymond, Edward Thompson. Life of Lord 
Rosebery. N. Y., Doran, c1923 
Pub. in England under title The Man of 

promise: Lord Rosebery, a critical study. 

Redway, Jacques Wardlaw. Commercial 
geography. Ed. rev. 1911c03-11. 

Later pub. under title Geography, com- 
mercial and industrial. 

Sheridan, Mrs. Clare Consuelo (Frewen). 
West and East. N. Y., Boni, c1923. 
English edition pub. under title In many 

places. Lond. Cape, 1923 

Sizer, Nelson. What to do and why. 1875. 
Other editions have titles: Choice of pur- 

suits; The Royal road to wealth; The Road 

to success practically described and illus- 
trated. 

Starrett, Mrs Helen (Ekin). 
well mannered home. 1923 
Rev. edition of Letters to elder daughters, 

married and unmarried. 

Steiner, Rudolf. Philosophy of spiritual ac- 
tivity. Ed. 2 rev. & enl. 1922cl16. 

An enl. & rev. edition of his Philosophy 
of freedom, together with the original thesis 
on Truth and science. 

Thomson, Basil H 
Scotland yard. 

Doubleday, 1923. 
London edition (Hodder & Stoughton, 

limited), has title Queer people. 


—— Carl Avery. Textbook on tobacco. 


Charm of a 


ome. My experiences at 
Garden City (N. Y.), 


An enlarged edition pub. under title To- 
bacco-land. 1922. 


Wood, Leonard. America’s duty as shown 
by our military history. c1921. 


_Previously pub. under title Our military 
history. 





Owing to unexpected demand for 
the number, the supply of Pusric L1- 
BRARIES for January, 1924, is about ex- 
hausted. Those who do not bind the 
magazine and are willing to part with 
the January issue are requested to 
send the same to this office, for which 
they will receive market price. 
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James K. Hosmer, Ph. D., LL. D., nineteenth president of A. L. A. 


As It Was in the Beginning 
Of manners gentle, of affection mild; 
In wit, a man, simplicity, a child. 
—Pope. 
Dr James K. Hosmer, who is well 
known to many library friends, has 
just passed his ninetieth birthday amid 
a round of congratulatory dinners and 
receptions. Those who have not seen 
him for some years would be delighted 
to hear his cheery voice telling good 
stories as delightfully as ever, and to 
see his smooth, unwrinkled, serene 


face. Old age does not appear to have 
touched his upright figure nor his 
youthful spirit. To sit beside him for 
an hour is to enjoy the most refresh- 
ing and stimulating conversation from 
a rich, well-stored mind which has not 
yet faltered in memory. The years 
have scarcely sprinkled his head with 
snow and it is difficult to believe that 
his years number fourscore and ten. 
Dr Hosmer began his library career 
in St. Louis as a director of the public 
library. He did not take his duties 
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in a perfunctory manner. He was a 
member of the book committee and 
he knew books. He must have be- 
come much interested in library work 
through his connections with the St. 
Louis library, for when the Min- 
neapolis library lost the services of 
Mr Herbert Putnam, Dr Hosmer was 
appointed to the position and assumed 
the duties of librarian in Minneapolis 
in April, 1892, where he remained until 
he retired from active work in Febru- 
ary, 1904. 

He was a man of letters and be- 
longed to the type of librarians now 
almost extinct, to which Justin Win- 
sor and Richard Garnett belonged. 
During his 12 years as librarian, his 
wide knowledge of books was placed 
at the service of the newly organized 
librarv and his rare scholarship helped 
to build up the nucleus of one of the 
finest book collections in the north- 
west. No other type of librarian could 
have done just this needed service for 
a young library just establishing its 
characteristics. Besides giving so 
scholarly an atmosphere to the young 
library he gave it also a most hospi- 
table atmosphere. He was no book- 
worm poring over catalogs; he was 
a beautiful, sympathetic, courteous 
friend to everv person who sought his 
assistance. He was a New Englander 
by birth and upbringing and he was 
a living refutation of the mistaken 
notion that sometimes prevails, that 
such are not of the kingdom of kind- 
liness. Dr Hosmer was full of geni- 
ality to all with whom he came in 
contact in the library and his kind 
words of greeting on every occasion 
made the day the brighter for all. 

He was fortunate in that his youth 
lay in the period and field of the New 
England leadership of literature. Some 
of the most delightful remembrances 
of many of his friends are of the stories 
of his remembrances of Emerson, 
Lowell, Thoreau and others of that 
class in the middle of the nineteenth 
century. He is the embodiment of the 
spirit of literature and his long life in 
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the midst of the stream from the “well- 
spring of learning” has given him 
what many another strives for with- 
out reaching. 

He was never a student of the 
mechanics of librarianship, nor the 
methods of administration, but he had 
something far deeper and finer which 
cannot be taught by library schools. 
He had the ability to impress others 
with the delights of learning. 

In the various journeyings of the 
A. L. A., in his library days, he was 
always a favorite and as a dinner com- 
panion he was much in demand. No 
one knew so many quaint, humorous 
and appropriate stories. He escaped 
the network of discussion very often 
on a many-sided question by telling a 
story fitted for the occasion. He was 
sought as a participant in every dis- 
cussion where intellectual power takes 
precedence over snap judgment or per- 
sonal preference of the unstable. 

He was honored by the American 
Library Association as its president 
in 1902-03, presiding at the meeting 
held in Niagara Falls. 

That meeting stands out as one of 
the most delightful of the many con- 
ferences. It marked a mile-stone of 
great value relative to library schools. 
It brought the incomparable evening 
with the leading poet of his day on 
the American continent, Dr W. H. 
Drummond of Canada. It showed the 
hollowness of professional presump- 
tion, so that it disappeared for more 
than a decade. The satisfaction of the 
environment and of the accommoda- 
tions, the high quality of everything 
stamped a lasting pleasure on the 
minds of those who were present. A 
real tribute was expressed when a man 
and his wife, who were present, said 
their former visit, twenty years away, 
was on their honeymoon trip which 
was not nearly so enjoyable as the 
A. L. A. meeting. The last night of 
the conference brought a memorable 
outburst of regard, a downright ex- 
pression of affection for Dr Hosmer. 
As the closing moment arrived, and 
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he tried, halted by emotion, to say the 
parting word, there was a general up- 
rising, led by Dr Putnam and others, 
and a stampede to the platform where 
Dr Hosmer was literally embraced by 
the hosts of friends who loved him. 

Dr Hosmer is a graduate of Harvard 
and began his career as a Unitarian 
minister at Deerfield, Massachusetts. 
He entered the war in 1862 and during 
his service kept a diary which was 
later printed as “The Color Guard.” 
This was his first printed book, and 
anyone who’ knows the man of ninety 
can see the promise which has been 
fulfilled, delicately etched in this ad- 
mirably written book of his youth. 

He left the ministry to become a 
teacher, and was at Antioch college 
from 1866 to 1872, as professor of Eng- 
lish. He was afterward professor of 
English and history at the University 
of Missouri, and from 1874 to 1892 was 
professor of English and German lit- 
erature at Washington university, St. 
Louis. 

It was during his teaching period 
at Washington university that he 
wrote most of his books. A Short 
history of German literature, which 
still maintains its place, established 
his reputation as a scholar and an 
author. This was followed by his 
Story of the Jews in The Story of 
the Nations series, and by his Samuel 
Adams in the American Statesmen 
series. He followed these by The life 
of Young Sir Henry Vane and the 
Life of Thomas Hutchinson and A 
short history of Anglo-Saxon freedom. 
While he was librarian at Minneapolis 
he wrote the History of the Louisiana 
purchase and A short history of the 
Mississippi Valley. After he retired 
he undertook a history of the Amer- 
ican Civil war in two volumes for 
Dr Hart’s American Nation series. He 
concluded his work in that line with 
a delightful volume of reminiscences, 
The Last leaf. And now, in spite 
of constant goading from his admiring 
friends, he refuses to exert himself 


with any more literary labors. 

He visits the Public library daily, 
and reads the latest and best publica- 
tions, enjoying with much satisfaction 
and discrimination the labors of other 
men and women. It is the hope of a 
host of admirers that this gentle 
scholar may lengthen his earthly pil- 
grimage for another decade or more. 





Building at Yale University 

After seven years of study the Yale 
Corporation has adopted a plan for the 
physical development of the univer- 
sity, intended to provide for the uni- 
versity’s growth during the next cen- 
tury. The cardinal feature of the new 
development will be the Sterling Me- 
morial library, of which Mr Bertram 
Goodhue of New York is to be the 
architect. The new library, which will 
be a Gothic building, will be at the 
center of Yale life, and new buildings, 
whose usefulness is largely affected by 
their proximity to the library, will be 
erected later. President Angell says 
of the plan that its two great char- 
acteristics are its practical convenience 
and its majestic architectural possibili- 
ties, and of the monumental library; 
“In no other building do the great in- 
tellectual interests of the university so 
naturally converge as in the library, 
which is indeed a symbol of the essen- 
tial solidarity of these interests.” 

The Yale Alumni Weekly of Feb- 
ruary | contains an illustrated account 
of the general plan. Drawings for the 
library are in preparation. 

A. K. 





Register the Gifts 

K. K. Kawakami, resident commis- 
sioner of the Tokyo Imperial univer- 
sity, asks that libraries, institutions or 
individuals sending gifts of books to 
any of the designated agencies for re- 
ceipt of the gifts for Japan, notify Mr 
Kawakami, 1906 Biltmore St., Wash- 
ington, D. C., stating the approximate 
number of volumes donated, if an ex- 
act list is not prepared. 
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American Library Association 

There were 150 members who joined 
the A. L. A. in January, 1924. These 
include 62 institutional members, 13 
individual five-dollar members and 75 
at three dollars. Of the new individ- 
ual members, 18 are students of the 
Library school of the New York pub- 
lic library; 15 memberships are from 
the Library school of the Carnegie li- 
brary of Atlanta; 6 are staff members 
of the Public library, Birmingham, 
Ala., bringing the Birmingham staff to 
100 per cent A. L. A. membership. 

A larger membership in the Chil- 
dren’s librarians’ section is urgently 
needed, 

According to the by-laws of the sec- 
tion, “dues shall be 50 cents a year, 
payable in January.” Please send 
membership dues to Grace L. Aldrich, 
Treasurer, Box 666, Madison, Wis. 
Personal checks covering two or more 
memberships are acceptable; other- 
wise, please use money-orders. 

The program for the meetings of 
the Children’s librarians’ section at 
Saratoga Springs will be announced 


shortly. . 
shortly LituiAn H. Smirn, Ch. 


At the moment of going to press, a 
sheet of news from A. L. A. head- 
quarters is received, the principal 
points of which are as follows: 

Sarah C. N. Bogle of Headquarters 
sails, March 1, for Paris, with Miss 
Mary P. Parsons, who has been in the 
United States for a brief visit. Miss 
Bogle will “visit Prague or Leipzic, 
which have two of the outstanding li- 
brary schools of the Continent.” 

Josephine A. Rathbone will assist in 
the opening of the summer school. 
Theresa Hitchler will be chief instruc- 
tor in cataloging and classification. 
W. W. Bishop will be one of the lec- 
turers. Exchange in courses will be 
made with the Library school of the 
University of London, Dr E. A. Baker, 
director. 

Constance Winchell, N. Y. P. L. 
"19-20, has been appointed an assist- 
ant in the American library in Paris. 
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Margaret Mann, cataloger, Engineer- 
ing Societies library, New York City, 
has been appointed chief instructor in 
the Paris library school, beginning 
with the autumn term in September. 





An Important Notice 

At the Midwinter meeting of the 
Council of the A. L. A., a communica- 
tion was received from the Rhode Is- 
land library association asking the 
Council to consider a resolution which 
had been passed at a recent meeting 
of that association, to the effect that, 
beginning with 1927, the first year 
after the centennial year of the found- 
ing of the A. L..A., the meetings there- 
after should be held biennially instead 
of annually, with meetings of regional 
associations and chapters of the A. L. 
A. in alternate years. The action of 
the Council relating thereto was as 
follows: 

After considerable discussion of the 
matter in the Council, the president 
asked for a show of hands of those 
present who were members of the as- 
sociation. The following vote was 
counted: For biennial conferences, 84: 
for annual meetings, 14; not voting, 
14. 

Because of the large number in 
favor of the proposed biennial meet- 
ings, it was voted that the president 
be authorized to appoint a committee 
to ascertain the sentiment of the asso- 
ciation and to place before the Council 
the arguments for and against chang- 
ing the constitution and by-laws in 
such a manner as to provide for bien- 
nial conferences. Accordingly, the 
president appointed the following com- 
mittee: 

George Seymour Godard, Hartford, 
Conn.; W. O. Carson, Toronto; Carle- 
ton B. Joeckel, Berkeley, Cal.; Fannie 
C. Rawson, Frankfort, Ky., and Mary 
Eileen Ahern, Chicago. 

In view of the fact that to send a 
special request for a vote to each mem- 
ber of the association would involve 
expenditure of much time and money, 
the chairman of the committee de- 
cided that a notice of the proposal 
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should be presented in the library 
periodicals with a request for a vote 
on the question. 

Therefore, members of the associa- 
tion are requested to assist in this mat- 
ter by sending in their own vote and 
by urging all members with whom 
they come in contact to send an ex- 
pression of their opinion and reasons 
for the same to the Committee on 
biennial meetings, care of A. L. A. 
Headquarters, 78 East Washington 
Street, Chicago. 





Catalogers 

A regional meeting of catalogers will 
be held in Indianapolis on March 29, 
The region includes the southwest quar- 
ter of Ohio, i. e., Ohio south and west 
of Columbus, Kentucky north of Lex- 
ington and Indiana south of Indianapo- 
lis, the three named cities being included. 

The main object of the meeting is to 
organize, with officers, by-laws, etc. The 
organization will be followed by a pro- 
gram of short speeches by representa- 
tives of the different types of libraries. 
The Williamson report will also be dis- 
cussed. 

All catalogers and those interested in 
cataloging in this region are urged to 
attend. Luncheon will be served at 
12:30 (one dollar a plate). Please no- 
tify Miss Ruth Wallace, Public library, 
Indianapolis, not later than March 25 
if reservations are desired. 





Meeting of College Librarians 

A conference of college librarians 
was held in Chicago, December 31, 
with Rev J. F. Lyons, librarian of 
McCormick theological seminary, pre- 
siding. 

Prof A. S. Root, Oberlin college, 
spoke on Staff meetings, emphasizing 
the fact that these offer opportunities 
for informing the staff of plans which 
are being considered by the college 
and of securing their codperation and 
interest, as well as a discussion of the 
bearing of these plans upon the library 
and its work. Staff meetings should 
also be made the occasion for the li- 





brarian, or any member of the force, 
to report on professional meetings 
attended. Reports from each depart- 
ment on its work and how it may 
affect the work of other departments, 
book reviews, library history, and 
questions by the staff may well be 
taken up at these meetings. 

The Library of Congress classifica- 
tion for college libraries was advised 
by Annette Ward, Alma college, Mich- 
igan, where it has been adopted. 

Miss Ball, Albion college, Michigan, 
spoke on Methods of preventing loss 
of books from open stack reserve 
shelves for collateral reading. There 
is less difficulty with a mature person 
at the desk than when student assist- 
ants are in charge. It was brought 
out in the discussion that when a pro- 
fessor holds all persons in a class re- 
sponsible for the work of a given 
course, sentiment among the members 
is usually strong enough to control the 
situation. One institution has open 
shelves but students are expected to 
sign up for all books used from same. 

A paper by Prof L. W. Elder, Knox 
college, Illinois, was presented on the 
question of the college bearing the ex- 
pense of the librarian and staff mem- 
bers at conventions. He strongly ad- 
vocated definite provision by the col- 
lege for this purpose, on the same 


‘basis as for the teaching staff. If it is 


not taken care of in this wav, some 
provision should be made for it in the 


‘regular library budget. In the ma- 


jority of institutions represented at 
the meeting, provision is made for 
either all or part of the expenses. 
Maude Mitchell, librarian, Downer 
college, Milwaukee, opened the discus- 
sion of the functions of a library com- 
mittee, both in the matter of selecting 
books for the library and in making up 


‘tthe magazine list. In many institu- 


tions, however, it was found that there 
is no longer a library committee. 
Various ways of introducing new 
books to students was the topic dis- 
cussed by Lucy Williams, librarian, 
Illinois Wesleyan university. She 
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placed above everything else the per- 
sonal word to individual students and 
the necessity of knowing the books 
and knowing also the students. 

Soliciting gifts for the library was 
taken up by S. P. Ayres, Garrett Bib- 
lical institute, Evanston, who advised 
librarians to get as many private col- 
lections as possible, since almost in- 
variably there are some books of rare 
value in them, and those which are 
duplicates can be used to advantage in 
exchange with dealers or other libra- 
ries. Those which cannot be used in 
any of these ways may do service if 
sent to the South among the poor 
whites and colored people. Requests 
for books from alumni of the institu- 
tion may be sent out regularly with 
other communications from the college 
and will often bring large returns. 

Appointment of the committee for 
the next conference was left in the 
hands of the committee for this year. 

Iva M. Butiin 

Beloit college Secretary 

Beloit, Wisconsin 





Library Meetings 

California—The sixth district of the 
California library association held a 
most enthusiastic meeting recently at 
Alhambra, under the auspices of Presi- 
dent Artena M. Chapin, librarian of 
Alhambra, and Secretary Faith E. 
Smith of Los Angeles. Jeannette M. 
Drake, president of the C. L. A., out- 
lined the rapidly formulating plans for 
the 1924 annual meeting to be held in 
Pasadena in April. 

Marion J. Ewing of the Pomona col- 
lege library, who has recently returned 
from an extended stay in China, gave 
a very illuminating talk on the libraries 
of that country. After describing the 
typical libraries to be found there she 
stated that “although China is a very 
dirty place, the tourist looks in vain on 
the streets for scraps of paper bearing 
Chinese characters; there is a great 
reverence for printed words, even 


among illiterates, and the history of 
Chinese libraries dates back to the days 
of Confucius; China is in the imitative 
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stage of library work, and the Chinese 
will accept the best and eliminate the 
worthless until they will surely create 
something that will be a real contribu- 
tion to the world of letters.” 

E. Goodwin, of the Southern 
branch of the University of California, 
elucidated the special problems and 
practices of his institution. Helen T. 
Kennedy, assistant librarian of the Los 
Angeles public library, conducted a 
lively symposium on the modern novel. 
In opening the discussion, Miss Ken- 
nedy said, “This subject has been so 
well handled so often that it is a ques- 
tion whether we should try it again 
or not; but it will not down! It pre- 
sents itself every time one of us has 
to decide which title to buy, or when 
we must meet a patron’s criticism.” In 
the animated remarks which followed, 
it was decided that while censorship 
may not be the province of the libra- 
rian, selection certainly is, based on 
literary standards and the practical de- 
mands of use or timeliness. 


Chicago—The March meeting of the 
Chicago library club will be held, 
Thursday evening, March 6, in the 
Ryerson library of the Art Institute, 
Chicago. Problems in connection with 
business libraries will be discussed by 
special librarians of Chicago. 

At the February meeting, Miss Bogle 
of A. L. A. told of her trip abroad 
last year. 

M. LittiAn Ryan 


Massachusetts—The midwinter meet- 
ing of the Massachusetts library club 
was held, January 25, at the State 
house, Boston. In spite of very un- 
favorable weather, the attendance was 
the largest in the history of the club, 
about 200 being present in the morn- 
ing and between 500 and 600 in the 
afternoon. 

President Edward H. Redstone 
opened the meeting and introduced 
Governor Cox who gave a very cor- 
dial welcome to the club. As a former 
library trustee and having personal ac- 
quaintance with many librarians, the 
governor expressed appreciation of the 
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good work public libraries are doing 
and the help and inspiration they are 
to present and future citizens of the 
Commonwealth. 

The club had expected to hear Rich- 
ard H. Fuller, of the Old Corner book- 
store, speak on Book censorship, but 
illness prevented his being present. In 
his place, Rev J. Frank Chase, secre- 
tary of the Massachusetts Watch and 
Ward society, told of the attitude of 
that organization toward censorship of 
printed material. Mr Chase justified 
the need of legal procedure in flagrant 
cases. He told of the system now in 
operation in Massachusetts where a 
joint committee of booksellers and 
members of the Watch and Ward so- 
ciety passes upon all books concern- 
ing which there is a possibility that 
they might come within the lines of 
books that are barred. Books are not 
censored except by unanimous vote of 
the committee and then, after warning 
has been sent to the booksellers of the 
state, the Watch and Ward society can 
prosecute with the sanction and codp- 
eration of the Booksellers’ association. 
Only 25 books have been censored and 
only five prosecutions undertaken, each 
one of the latter resulting in conviction. 

In Mr Chase’s opinion, the work of 
this organization should appeal to li- 
brarians since democratic censorship 


like the codperative activities de- 
scribed, is the solution of the difficult 
problem. 


An interesting thing was the futile 
attempt made to induce Mr Chase to 
give the list of books banned for sale 
in Massachusetts. 

A gift of $1,000 from Mrs Deloraine 
P. Corey of Malden in memory of her 
husband was added to the John G. 
Moulton Personal Service fund. A 
vote of thanks and appreciation was 
given Mrs Corey. This fund is to be 
used solely for the aid of needy li- 
brarians and assistants in the com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts. 

A vote of the meeting in favor of 
the idea of holding biennial sessions of 
the A. L. A., with regional conferences 
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in alternate years, was almost unani- 
mous. The matter was referred to the 
Executive board for action. 

A resolution was also adopted urg- 
ing the present session of Congress to 
take action toward the establishment 
of a library information bureau in the 
U. S. bureau of education. 

The afternoon session was devoted 
to a symposium on books of 1923. Mr 
Wooster of the Westfield athenaeum 
pointed out the “dangers and perplex- 
ities of book reviews.” Librarians are 
fishermen too often discouraged by the 
vast stream of books from which selec- 
tion must be made, too willing to trust 
to luck and the advice of others and 
generally to follow the line of least 
resistance. The speaker sounded a 
warning against the use of book re- 
views as a substitute for reading books 
as the basis for decision in purchas- 
ing. He named five essentials of 
good book reviewing: authority, thor- 
oughness, honesty, timeliness and read- 
ability, commenting on each in turn. 
Few reviews possess all of these 
qualities and in many, some of the es- 
sentials are sacrificed for the sake of 
others. Book reviews are perplexing 
because the reviewer is unknown to 
the librarian and the latter cannot tell 
how far bias and propaganda are al- 
lowed to creep into the reviews and, 
finally, greatly differing opinions on 
the same book are to be found in re- 
views. But book reviews, if used with 
judgment and allowance, are useful 
and necessary in the selection of books. 

Alice L. Hopkins, School of library 
science, Simmons college, discussed 
book reviews as a tool for everyday 
use. Publishers’ announcements give 
information but are not wholly to be 
depended upon. There are, however, 
many dependable aids and guides but, 
best of all, are original reviews. 

George H. Tripp, librarian, New 
Bedford public librarv, in discussing 
Best biographies of 1923, recommended 
them as a welcome change and relief 
from “the flood of neurotic, erotic and 
tommyrotic fiction of today.” He gave 
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a list of 30 biographies, all of them 
worthy of a place in the public library, 
emphasizing the following: Life and 
confessions of a psychologist, G. Stan- 
ley Hall; Letters of Walter H. Page 
and of Horace Furness; Remembered 
yesterdays, Robert Underwood John- 
son; Papini’s Life of Christ. He also 
recommended the autobiographies of 
Henry Holt, Kate Douglas Wiggin, 
Arthur Sherburne Hardy and Mrs J. 
Borden Harriman. 

Frank H. Chase, reference librarian, 
Boston public library, discussed refer- 
ence books. He distributed mimeo- 
graphed lists of the books mentioned, 
thereby making his talk especially 
helpful to the librarians of smaller li- 
braries who are often unaware of the 
many useful reference tools and gov- 
ernment publications. 

Esther Johnson, librarian, Public li- 
brary, Chelsea, in speaking of the fic- 
tion of 1923, said that her study of 
books showed no striking features .in 
the fiction of the year. Librarians can- 
not dodge responsibility in purchasing 
these books and, while it is difficult to 
determine their value and place in lit- 
erature of today, they must be taken 
into consideration. The librarian has 
a special responsibility for younger 
readers and many books should not be 
purchased for general circulation but 
for those persons of intellectual or 
studious capabilities. The unsatisfac- 
tory state of modern fiction gives great 
opportunity to lead readers to non-fic- 
tion books. The splendid booklists 
and other material supplied without 
cost by publishing houses ought to be 
distributed. 

A most delightful talk by Alice I. 
Hazeltine, Public library, Providence, 
on books for children was much en- 
joyed. Her reading of extracts from 
stories for children was most charm- 
ing. 

Honorable Joseph E. Warner, as- 
sistant attorney-general of Massachu- 
setts, gave a very interesting address 
in the evening on the government of 
Massachusetts and how it functions 
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through the various branches, depart- 
ments and commissions. 

Prof Charles Townsend Copeland, 
Harvard university, closed the pro- 
gram with a brief talk followed by 
readings, to the delight of his audi- 
ence. 

New Mexico—A meeting of librarians 
held in Albuquerque, N. M., February 
3, resolved itself into a library organ- 
ization to be known as the New Mex- 
ico library association. Membership 
is open to all librarians in active ser- 
vice, to library trustees and any others 
interested in library work. Evlyn 
Shuler, Raton, was elected president, 
and Wilma Shelton, State university, 
secretary. 

The first interest of the new organ- 
ization will be to plan for the meeting 
for the Southwestern library associa- 
tion to be held in Santa Fe the last of 
August, from which much interest and 
great impetus to library progress is 
expected in New Mexico and the 
Southwest generally. It is hoped that 
librarians will be present from Ari- 
zona, Texas, Arkansas, Oklahoma and 
Old Mexico. 

Pennsylvania—At a meeting of the 
Staff club of the Public library, Erie, 
the younger members, under the direc- 
tion of Jeanne Haynes, children’s li- 
brarian, gave a dramatic presentation 
of any afternoon in the children’s room 
from three to six o’clock. The amus- 
ing incidents presented might have 
happened in any children’s room any- 
where. The dramatization was very 
cleverly arranged and very well car- 
ried out. Dorothy Forrest took the 
part of the desk attendant and differ- 
ent types of mothers and children who 
present themselves during the day 
were represented by other members of 
the staff. 





N. Y. L. A. Library Week 
N. Y. L. A. Library Week, 1924, 
Lake Placid Club, September 22 to 27, 
inclusive. Magic words! 
Mr Dewey’s invitation says: “All 
ryt, say September 22, but they o’t to 
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cum September 20 and get in 2 week 
ends as far as possibl. That gives 
maximum results of the vacation.” 
Anyone who has been a guest of 
Lake Placid Club cherishes the mem- 
ory of its days of re-creation and in- 
spiration. Situated in the most beauti- 
ful part of the Adirondacks, on the 
shores of Lake Mirror and Placid, un- 
der the shadows of Whiteface and the 
Sentinel and Clinton ranges, are 9,600 
acres and 360 buildings, in which is 
available every facility which man can 
devise for rebuilding his fellows. 
Lake Placid Club Education Foun- 
dation offers to members of the N. Y. 
L. A. Teacher B privileges, whereby 
members will have nothing but meals 
to pay for, at $5 a day. The Founda- 
tion will bear the expense of rooms up 
to $4 a day and those who require more 
expensive rooms will be charged. 
Joun A. LowE 
President, N. Y. L. A. 





Interesting Things in Print 


An index to one-act plays, which 
has been compiled by Hannah Logasa, 
high-school librarian, School of educa- 
tion, University of Chicago, in collab- 
oration with Winifred Ver Nooy, ref- 
erence librarian, University of Chi- 
cago, will be published in the near fu- 
ture by the F. W. Faxon Company, 
Boston. 


A new edition of the History of 
American sculpture by Lorado Taft, 
which has been out of print for sev- 
eral years, has just been issued. It 
has long been the standard work on 
the subject and doubtless many libra- 
ries will be glad to know that Mr Taft 
has some extra copies to send out to 
libraries from his studio in Chicago. 


Special Libraries for January, 1924, 
contains an interesting symposium on 
newspaper libraries, their history, 
function and methods, prepared by li- 
brarians in newspaper offices in vari- 
ous parts of the country. 

Special Libraries has taken a decided 
step forward in appearance, make-up, 
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contents and interest. May it never 
go backward! 

An interesting sketch, accompanied 
by a portrait of Thorvald Solberg, the 
popular register of copyrights, Library 
of Congress, is given in No. 2, V. 12, 
of the Bulletin of Bibliography. The 
sketch refers to Mr Solberg as “a de- 
lightful companion in any group of 
literary people,” a great and well de- 
served compliment. 

The First Edition club of London 
has issued its first book in what it is 
hoped will be a long series. This book 
is a limited edition of a hitherto un- 
published manuscript of William Haz- 
litt, his “Reply to Z.” This was writ- 
ten in reply to an attack on Hazlitt, 
signed “Z,” which appeared in Black- 
wood’s Magazine. It is in thé writer’s 
most trenchant style. 

Charles Whibley contributes a pre- 
factory note to the book. 

Orders and subscriptions for these 
publications, except for members of 
the club, should be sent to W. & G. 
Foyle, Ltd., 121-125 Charing Cross 
Road, London. 

A Pocket dictionary and financial 
glossary has been issued by Horn- 
blower & Weeks of Boston. The dic- 
tionary is compiled from the Worces- 
ter dictionary, by L. J. Campbell. It 
has foreign words and phrases, ab- 
breviations, rules for spelling and 
numerous tables. The financial glos- 
sary was compiled by Hornblower & 
Weeks and contains 200 pages of valu- 
able information relating to financial 
matters, much of which is an unknown 
field to the “man in the street.” The 
little volume is published by the J. B. 
Lippincott Company on good paper 
and clear print. 

A recent volume in the Materials for 
Study of Business Series, issued by the 
University of Chicago Press, is Eco- 
nomics of overhead costs by J. Mau- 
rice Clark, professor of political econ- 
omy in the University of Chicago. 
The main theme discussed bears 
largely on unused productive capacity 
in various lines of business.” Some of 


















the subjects discussed at length are 
costs and cost analysis, public utility 
transportation problems, competition 
and the relation of these and other 
factors in government business. 

A fine subject index gives a large 
measure of additional value to Prof 
Clark’s scholarly, scientific discussion 
of the knotty problems of business. 
502 p., $4. 

Mr William Williams, of the Na- 
tional library of Wales, has compiled 
a conspectus of the four most-used 
systems of library  classification— 
Brown, Cutter, Dewey, and Library 
of Congress, showing at a glance their 
arrangement and the number of pos- 
sible subdivisions; also synopses of 
author marks, date tables, schemes 
from 250 B. C. to 1910 A. D., and a 
one-page bibliography. 

The work is admirably done and 
will be a useful tool. Mr Williams 
might possibly have made it more so 
if he had indicated the relative posi- 
tions in the schemes of “border 
classes” such as authority, biographies, 
book illustration, bookselling, jour- 
nalism, portraits, printing. The ex- 
amples given vary between bibliog- 
raphy, art and literature. The Mer- 
rill author numbers are mentioned but 
not his abbreviated dates. 

W. S. M. 

The Libraries, Museums and Art Gal- 
leries year book, 1923-24, has been issued 
by Alex. J. Philip. The work was pre- 
pared, under the direction of Mr Philip, 
by Miss J. P. Tilley and H. Alderton. 

The volume of 225 pages contains 
various statistics and much information 
about library organization in British li- 
braries. Nearly 150 pages are devoted 
to lists of libraries, museums and art gal- 
leries, arranged alphabetically under 
towns. Statistics and information con- 
cerning libraries are given under the 
title, Biographies. It gives 30 pages of 
statistics concerning them. A dozen 
pages are devoted to the location and 
another dozen given to location and 
character of special collections in Great 
Britain. An addressing list of 20 pages 
has a very definite value for the use of 
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who are not so familiar with 
sources of information in Great Britain. 

This is a volume of great possibilities 
but its value is somewhat diminished by 
the selective principle under which it is 


those 


compiled. Personal names are given 
first but not in alphabetical order, that 
being reserved for the towns which fol- 
low. 

The twenty-sixth annual report of 
the Public library, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
shows an increase in circulation, regis- 
tration and books on the shelves and 
a decrease in the average cost of 
books, from $1.49 to $1.42. This fact 
is explained in that the books were 
mostly for replacement and were pur- 
chased at second-hand stores. It was 
difficult to keep the needs of the li- 
brary within the appropriation of 1923 
and the budget allowance for 1924, 
which the library will receive in a 
lump sum, is $2056 less. A budget will 
be made out by the library and rigidly 
adhered to. 

For the past several years funds ap- 
propriated by the city have failed to 
meet the growing demands of the li- 
brary. As a result, the buildings are 
out of repair and the stock of books is 
in a sadly depleted condition. In 1920, 
the appropriation was $11,601 less than 
asked for; in 1921, $136,838 less, in 
1922, $159,896, in 1923, $236,281, and 
in 1924, $254,866 less. During these 
years, there has been an increase in 
circulation, with the exception of 1922 
when there was a decrease of 32,225. 

A table of figures shows that the 
1924 appropriation for maintenance of 
the library is actually considerably 
less than in 1920, altho the cost of 
maintenance, books, salaries, etc., has 
greatly increased. The report shows 
that the library is on a very limited 
allowance for the great work which it 
is carrying on and that it will be a 
problem how to proceed with the in- 
crease in demands and decrease in 
funds for meeting them. It would 


seem the longer such a situation con- 
tinues, the greater will be the financial 
reckoning to bring matters up to a 
proper standard. 
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The December Ex Lib?is, published 
by the American library in Paris, con- 
tains a comprehensive article on 
America’s contribution to children’s 
literature by Elva S. Smith, instructor 
in children’s literature, Carnegie li- 
brary school, Pittsburgh. One of the 
strongest pleasures in reading Miss 
Smith’s article is that which comes 
from the perfect agreement of the 
reader with the material included and 
her opinions concerning it. 

Prof Poirier of the Fénelon lyceum 
has performed the same office for books 
in the French children’s libraries as 
Miss Smith has done in America. The 
difference in the treatment of the sub- 
ject of children’s reading is illustra- 
tive of the different attitudes toward 
training of children in France and 
America. 

An enlightening paragraph states: 

And for our French children who, be- 
cause of their background of an old civiliza- 
tion, live more in their imagination than in 
reality, the book is the most vital and im- 


portant factor of the three. (Home, out-of- 
doors and the book.) 


Marian Cutter of the Children’s 
Bookshop, New York City, furnishes 
Notes on children’s books of the year. 
The book notes which are furnished by 
Dr W. Dawson Johnston of the Amer- 
ican library in Paris are exceedingly 
well done, as one would naturally ex- 
pect from such a source. 

A list of the new books received by 
the American library in Paris is an 
added feature of value, particularly to 
Parisians who are interested in that 
library. 

A most interesting and, in a way, 
important letter is one sent out by the 
Public library, Dayton, Ohio, to mem- 
bers of the city’s federation of clubs 
and the Parent-teacher association. 
The privilege of using the library and 
its material in every department thru 
its 42 agencies in various parts of the 
city is offered to club women. When 
club membership is established, the 
privilege of a borrower’s card is ex- 
tended without further introduction or 
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guarantee. The library sends every 
secretary of the various organizations 
a library card which, when signed and 
returned, registers its owner as a user 
of the Public library. Statement of 
active club affiliations on the library 
application blank entitles a member to 
full library privileges and establishes 
at once the connection the library de- 
sires to make. 

Appointments for the use of the 
Committee rooms are made on request, 
special assistance is given in making 
up club programs and collections of 
books relating to current club work 
are reserved on request. 

The reverse side of the letter gives 
locations of all the library’s agencies, 
the hours, telephone numbers, etc., of 
all the principal branches, as well as 
of the main library. 

A leaflet issued by the Millinocket 
memorial library, Millinocket, Me., 
contains on one side, the Yust state- 
ment relating to The Book, and on the 
other, lists of books under the cap- 
tions, Fiction, and To know and do. 
The definition of a good book is inter- 
esting—That is a good book that is 
opened with pleasure and closed with 
profit—Alcott. 

The bill to provide for library infor- 
mation service in the Bureau of edu- 
cation was favorably reported on last 
month after hearing before the House 
committee on education. Various 
members of the A. L. A. appeared in 
favor of the bill, among them Edith 
Guerrier, Boston public library, with 
whom the bill originated; Dorsey W. 
Hyde, Jr., librarian, National Cham- 
ber of Commerce; H. H. B. Meyer, 
Library of Congress; Joy E. Morgan, 
secretary, National Education Associa- 
tion; Luther Dickerson, library special- 
ist in the War department, and Dr 
John J. Tigert, U. S. commissioner 
of education. 

A letter from Hon. Hubert Work, 
secretary of the interior, endorsed the 
bill. 
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Library Schools 
Carnegie library, Pittsburgh 

A period of two weeks’ practice in 
libraries in Pittsburgh preceded the 
second semester beginning February 
12. A graduate of the University of 
Washington library school, who has 
had several years of experience as a 
children’s librarian, has entered for the 
course in library work with children. 
A graduate of the Carnegie library 
school with much experience in both 
adult and children’s work has returned 
to take the course in library work 
with schools. As usual, the largest 
section is in library work with chil- 
dren, 26 being enrolled in that course. 
Ten have elected the course in gen- 
eral library work, and five, the course 
in library work with schools. 

On January 9, Dr Arthur E. Bost- 
wick gave his illustrated lecture on 
the St. Louis public library and its 
work. Early in March, Mrs Adele 
Maze, children’s librarian of the Pub- 
lic library, Oak Park, IIl., will give 
two lectures on the extension work 
which may be carried on by the chil- 
dren’s librarian. Mr S. P. Ashe, who 
is in charge of educational reorganiza- 
tion at the Western Pennsvlvania 
penitentiary and who is especially in- 
terested in the development of the 
prison library, spoke to the students 
in the week of February 10. 

Alice Burgess, ’14, has resigned as chil- 
dren’s librarian, Public library, St. Joseph, 
Missouri, to take charge of the children’s 
work in Long Beach, California. 

Myrtle Crockett, ’21, has been appointed 
branch librarian in the Public library of 
Tulsa, Oklahoma. 

Edith Tinkler, ’23, is assistant cataloger 
in the Carnegie free library of Al'eghany. 

Nina C. BROTHERTON 
Drexel Institute 

The winter term opened with a full 
class. 

Miss Florence R. Curtis, vice-di- 
rector, returned from Chicago where 
she acted as executive assistant to the 
Temporary Library Training board. 

The Pennsylvania library club held 
its mid-winter meeting in the Drexel 
picture gallery and the speaker of the 
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evening was Dr A. E. Bostwick, li- 
brarian of the St. Louis public library. 

The course on library buildings con- 
ducted by the director has been the 
occasion of many visits to new build- 
ings. The beautiful new building of 
the Free library of Philadelphia is ad- 
vanced sufficiently to show the ulti- 
mate arrangement of departments. 
The Kingsessing branch offers a fine 
example of the small town library and 
by codperation with the Free library 
is used for practice work. 

The course on work with children 
has necessitated the purchase of a 
well selected collection of children’s 
literature. This collection of books 
has been made with a view to edition 
and illustration as well as to selection. 

The work of marking and rearrang- 
ing the books in the main library and 
classifying and cataloging the biblio- 
graphical collection in the class room 
is about finished. An inventory has 
been taken and the shelf list is being 
rewritten on standard size cards. This 
will complete the reorganization of 
the library which is to be the labora- 
tory of the school. 

The students of the class of 1924 
are preparing to give Christopher 
Morley’s one act play, On the shelf. 

ANNE W. How.Lanp 
Los Angeles public library 

The beginning of the various elective 
courses and the students’ visits to 
bookstores have occupied the attention 
of the class in addition to their regular 
schedule. Each student may elect one 
or more special courses in addition to 
the basic school course. Those electing 
children’s work have special lessons in 
story-telling and administration of 
children’s rooms as well as practice in 
the children’s rooms of the branches 
under the direction of the children’s 
librarians. Special research problems 
are planned for those who elect refer- 
ence. Enthusiasts in cataloging elect 
Mr Goulding’s lectures and catalog 
rare books in the Los Angeles library 
and examples from the Huntington 
collection. Special visits, class discus- 
sions and practice in high-school libra- 
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ries are planned for those interested in 
school library work. 

In their visits to bookstores several 
book-loving members of the class have 
acquired Aldines, Plantins, Jacob Ton- 
sons and coveted first editions, dis- 
covering unexpected treasures in the 
Los Angeles second-hand shops. 

A rare delight was the talk of John 
Bennett who told the class how he 
came to write Master Skylark. 

The class of 1920 gave a dinner and travel 
shower for Saide Hoffman who is to spend 
a year in Europe. Seventeen members of 
the class of 1921 met to hear Marjorie Smith 
speak to the school about her work in the 
school libraries in Detroit. A luncheon in 
her honor followed. 

Marion Horton 
New York public library 

Just prior to the closing of the first 
semester the junior students heard, in 
connection with the course in library 
administration, a discussion of the 
work of the St. Louis public library 
by its librarian, Dr Arthur E. Bost- 
wick, and a lecture on the libraries of 
Ontario by Mr W. O. Carson, inspec- 
tor of public libraries of the Ontario 
department of education. Both of 
these lectures were the outcome of co- 
operative speaking tours arranged by 
Dr Bostwick and Mr Carson at the 
invitation of a number of eastern li- 
brary schools. A talk on county li- 
brary work was also given in January 
by Miss Adelene Pratt, librarian of the 
Burlington County Free library, N. J. 
The four-week period of field work be- 
gan on Monday, February 4. The cus- 
tomary spring inspection trip is being 
planned, the cities selected for visiting 
this year being Philadelphia and Wash- 
ington. 

The senior class program for 1923- 
24 opened on Monday, February 4, the 
schedule of the first week including 
lectures by Professor Alexis I. Du 
Pont Coleman, College of the City of 
New York; Mr Ordway Tead, director 
of the department of economic and 
business books of the McGraw-Hill 
Book Company; and Dr James F. 
Hosic, assistant professor of education 
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at Teachers college, Columbia univer- 
sity. The open course enrollment has 
proved to be large, showing again the 
seriousness of the demand for the facil- 
ities which these courses offer. 

At the social hour on Wednesday, 
January 16, the school heard a talk on 
The human side of Chinese poetry 
by Mrs H. E. Ives, of Upper Mont- 
clair, New Jersey. 

ERNEST J. REECE 
Pratt Institute 

The annual luncheon of the Gradu- 
ates’ association was held on February 
1 with Miss Carolyn Ulrich in the 
chair and over 80 guests present. The 
guest of honor was S. K. Ratcliffe of 
the Manchester Guardian, England, 
who gave a reassuring account of the 
English Labor cabinet. 

The Vice-director commented on 
the points in the Williamson report 
that were of special applicability to the 
school—the inclusion in the curricu- 
lum of the minor records and mechan- 
ical processes for the benefit of the 
librarians of high schools or other 
small libraries with no assistants, or 
of the librarians who must teach these 
things to their untrained assistants, 
and the open door for non-collegians. 
The latter policy would be continued, 
both because it conformed to the gen- 
eral policy of Pratt Institute and be- 
cause even today some of our finest 
students are high-school graduates 
who had gone into libraries and made 
good, among them the presidents of 
three of the last four classes. Divid- 
ing the graduates who were getting 
$2,000 and over into two groups, the 
average of the college graduates was 
more than $100 less than that of the 
non-collegian, while the nine highest 
salaries of our women graduates, ac- 
cording to the figures of 1922, were 
paid to those without college degrees. 

The Director corroborated the state- 
ments of the Vice-director on the pol- 
icy of the school, and reported that the 
first $1,000 had been raised toward a 
scholarship since June, when the as- 
sociation voted to start working for a 
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$3,000 fund. The Student fund has 
already gone over the $1,000 mark. 
The following officers were elected 
for the ensuing year: President, Miss 
Agnes Cowing; vice-president, Mr 
Carson Brevoort; secretary, Miss Lil- 
lias P. Nichols; treasurer, Mr Russell 
S. Jones. 
JosEPHINE ADAMS RATHBONE 
Vice-director 


St. Louis library school 

On January 11, the students visited 
the City art museum to see the ex- 
hibit of 50 of the best made books pub- 
lished in the United States in 1923, as- 
sembled by the American Institute of 
graphic arts. The exhibit was inter- 
estingly explained by Miss Mary M. 
Powell, educational director of the 
museum, formerly at the head of the 
art department of the Public library. 

On January 29, the students listened 
to a lecture by Dr E. A. Steiner on 
Immigration and assimilation, one of 
a course on civic problems. 

The assemblage by the Public li- 
brary of work sent out experimentally 
to seven of the best library binders in 
the United States gave to the class an 
unusual opportunity for the compari- 
son of methods. This was emphasized 
by a visit to the bindery of the St. 
Louis public library, whose work was 
included in the exhibit. 

A practical problem in book selec- 
tion, propounded by a _ high-school 
teacher in the South and consisting of 
the compilation of a library list of col- 
lateral reading for high-school stu- 
dents, has been turned over to the stu- 
dents, who have been working upon it 
in four groups, each being responsible 
for a special period. A EB 


Syracuse university 


Dr A. E. Bostwick gave an interesting 
talk to the library school on January 11 
on The library and its relation to local 
activities. 

On January 21, the library school had 
the pleasure of welcoming, again, Mr W. 
O. Carson, inspector of public libraries 
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of the Province of Ontario, who spoke 
on the Libraries of Canada. 

On February 14, Miss Mary C. Rich- 
ardson of the Geneseo State Normal 
School library addressed the school on 
The Special problems of a normal school 
library. 

Miss Helene Willey, of the Teachers 
college of Syracuse university, spoke to 
the school on February 21 on Modern 
tendencies in education. Miss Willey’s 
talk was followed by a tea given to all 
members of the school, including those 
who are taking all their work in the Col- 
lege of liberal arts. 

ELizABETH G. THORNE 
Western Reserve university 

A reception was given at the Library 
school by the faculty on the evening 
of January 19 in honor of the new 
president of Western Reserve uni- 
versity, Dr Robert E. Vinson, and 
Mrs Vinson. There was a large at- 
tendance of the graduates of the school 
living in Cleveland and vicinity, who 
welcomed the opportunity to greet 
President Vinson and also to meet the 
class of 1924. 

The first lecture in the course on 
History of the printed book, given by 
Prof A. S. Root, Oberlin college, 
marked the beginning of the second 
semester, February 4. 

Joseph L. Wheeler, librarian of the 
Public library, Youngstown, Ohio, was 
a recent lecturer at the school, his sub- 
ject being Some high spots in library 
service. 

The Library school shares with 
many other friends and associates in 
the sorrow occasioned by the sudden 
death, on January 28, of Edith L. East- 
man, class of ’07. . Miss Eastman 
combined strength with gentleness in 
her library administration, having 
clearly defined policies and objectives 
which she tactfully and successfully 
developed. Her personality was win- 
ning and her relations with staff and 
public were almost ideal. The loss is, 
indeed, great to the library profession, 
as well as to her family. 

ALIce S. TYLER 
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Possibilities in the Evening High 
School Library 
Mary E. Hall, librarian, Central evening 

high school for women, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

One of the most interesting new op- 
portunities for school library service in 
New York City is found in the opening 
of the large and attractive library rooms 
in the day high schools to evening 
high school pupils—thereby rendering a 
double service to the city. 

For years the evening high school 
pupils have used laboratories, typewrit- 
ing rooms, household science rooms, but 
the libraries, except that of the Washing- 
ton Irving high school, were kept dark 
and locked. Most of the night school 
pupils did not dream there was such a 
thing as a library in the building. There 
was a general feeling that night school 
pupils had no time to use a library, as 
most of them were scheduled for recita- 
tions the entire evening and had no free 
study periods such as the day school 
pupils had. There was a feeling (and 
some of us must confess, to our shame, 
that we held this view) that these beau- 
tiful library rooms, with all their treas- 
ures collected through the years, gifts of 
teachers, pupils and friends of the day 
school, could not be opened to the night 


school pupils without loss to the day. 


school and possible friction between the 
two distinct schools in rulings as to the 
use of the library. After four years of 
experimenting we have found that it can 
be done. 
Variety and fascination in the work 

There is fascination in the work partly 
because there are greater problems here 
than in the day school, but largely be- 
cause the need of the pupils is so much 
greater and our work with them so much 
more intimate, since fewer use the library 
and we have more time to talk with them. 
In these evening high schools are men 
and women, boys and girls of all nation- 
alities and ages, and in all stages of edu- 
cation and culture, from the flapper ste- 
nographer who barely got through gram- 


mar school and is here to improve her 
command of commercial English, to the 
college graduate who has come over 
from a foreign land and needs a course 
in English; or the American college 
graduate who finds in her profession that 
she needs some subject which she did not 
take at high school. Here are the boys 
and girls who were so eager to get out 
from school and earn money that they 
left as early as the school law permitted. 
They have found themselves in “blind 
alley” occupations that lead nowhere, and 
are back at school to gain the high school 
diploma which they find is an “open 
sesame” to advancement or to occupa- 
tions which lead towards success. Here 
are students who had to leave high school 
on account of financial stress in their 
homes. They are eagerly working for 
the high school diploma which it was so 
great a disappointment to give up in the 
day school. There are those who want 
some special subject, Spanish, chemistry, 
etc., and appreciate the opportunity the 
city gives in instruction along the line of 
their interest. On asking one mature 
woman why she was coming five nights 
a week after a hard day’s work in a fac- 
tory, she said, “I bought Dr Eliot’s Five 
foot shelf of books, but lack the educa- 
tion to understand them. Many of the 
books interested me and stimulated my 
thought but I knew I needed more of a 
background to get much out of some of 
the books.” 
Appreciation of advantages 

Most of the students at night school 
come to us after long hours in office, de- 
partment store, factory, etc. They come 
long distances to night school in their 
eagerness to take advantage of the 
courses the city offers. One pupil told 
me she had purposely given up her work 
in a certain factory town because of the 
great opportunity the New York evening 
high schools offered her to get a high 
school education, which she had never 
been able to afford in the day time. 
Many who elect the regular high school 























course and want to get it in the shortest 
time recite steadily four recitation pe- 
riods a night, from 7:30 to 10:15, five 
nights a week. One has only to talk 
with them to find that the majority are 
in dead earnest and want to get the most 
out of the school. As they come into the 
library we realize how great a boon it is 
to them. There is no time for them to 
go to the public library, except on Satur- 
day evening or on Sunday, unless they 
snatch a few minutes from a brief noon 
period, and that usually means going 
without lunch for the sake of getting a 
book. In some of the factories and 
stores there are circulating libraries and 
branches or deposit stations from the 
public library, but in many of these there 
is no time for the personal talk about 
books and guidance of the reading of the 
individual along the line of his or her 
needs or interests. 
The appeal to the lonely 

Many of the students are alone in the 
city. They come from small hall rooms 
in cheap boarding houses, or from homes 
‘in dark apartments or dingy tenements, 
and the spaciousness and beauty of the 
library room in the high school means a 
great deal to them. Some come half an 
hour before recitations begin just to sit 
there and read or study. “I cannot tell 
you how it rests me just to sit in this 
lovely room,” said one woman. Every- 
thing in the room interests them, the 
growing plants, the cut flowers on the li- 
brarian’s desk, the day’s news in news- 
paper clippings on the “Current topics 
bulletin board,” the vertical file with its 
organized clippings on all topics of cur- 
rent interest, and many bulletin boards 
with their post cards, pictures, etc. The 
pupils revel in the wonderfully illus- 
trated editions of books with their beau- 
tiful plates in color, such as the copy of 
As you like it, illustrated by Hugh 
Thomson ; the books illustrated by Max- 
field Parrish, Rackham, Wyeth, etc. 
These books are placed on tables and 
display case to tempt them to read the 
great books which they never read at the 
age when most of us eagerly devoured 
them. The bait works, for all these 
novels and plays are eagerly borrowed in 
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the cheaper editions. Collections of best 
short stories are displayed, best biog- 
raphies of interesting people, anthologies 
of modern poets, etc., all are taken to the 
tables by pupils and read or borrowed 
for home use. Many of the pupils have 
said, “We like this little library because 
everything here we know is worth read- 
ing. It is a great help when we have so 
little time to read; and better still, every 
book we read is really interesting.” The 
secret of this ic, that in the big public 
library they do not know what to choose, 
and rarely can they have the intimate 
personal guidance such as can be given 
by the librarian who works with them 
night after night. All this use of books 
in this small collection naturally leads 
to the greater treasury of good reading 
in the public library. The librarian in 
the night school by means of notes of in- 
troduction to the librarians in the 
branches near the home or business of 
the student, brings about the personal 
touch which will make them realize the 
greater service the public library can 
give them all the rest of their lives. 
Home reading encouraged 

We have discovered this, in four years 
of experience, that if the night school 
library is to render its fullest service it 
must be more than a reading room and 
study room, great as is the opportunity 
along that line. The interest aroused by 
dipping into all these splendid books in 
the school library must be followed up 
at once, by letting pupils borrow books 
for home reading. Many of them tell us 
there are dull times in office work when 
they can do some good reading if they 
only knew what to read that was worth 
while. Frequently we find even the em- 
ployer has become interested in the book 
borrowed .and wanted to read it. Often 
others working in the same office are in- 
troduced to better books than they have 
been accustomed to read. The Brooklyn 
public library in its department of li- 
brary extension has been of the greatest 
possible service to some of us in our eve- 
ning library work. Hard up as they are 
for funds, they have tried to answer 
every call for help by the loan of fifty 
books at a time for an unlimited period. 
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Contributions from pupils 

There has been a fine spirit on the part 
of the students in the night schools to 
help form collections of books. Miss 
Rose Eichenbaum, librarian of the East 
Side or Seward Park evening high 
school, found that her boys in that school 
which was in an elementary school build- 
ing, without a day school library, were 
willing to contribute over $100 to start a 
library. In our own school, teachers and 
pupils have begun contributing money 
to build up a circulating library for the 
night school, and the General organization 
of our evening schoo] students is eager 
to have a specially designed book plate 
made, and to pay for it. Students who 
looked as though they were having none 
too easy a time to make both ends meet, 
have contributed money for cut flowers 
for the night school pupils to enjoy. For 
almost two months the day school pupils 
had kept fresh roses on the main refer- 
ence desk in our library, and these the 
night school pupils had enjoyed greatly. 
When a night came and the roses were 
not there, one of the pupils at night 
school put a dollar in the librarian’s hand 
with the words, “We night school pupils 
miss the roses so much to-night, let me 
pay for roses they can all enjoy to-mor- 
row evening.” 


Book talks over the counter 

The librarian does not try to do any 
technical work at night, but is always “at 
home” to any student to talk over books. 
The practice is made never to merely 
“charge” a book, but to drop some sug- 
gestion about it, to tell an interesting 
anecdote about the book or author, or 
read a few paragraphs, etc., to awaken 
interest. Just reading aloud one evening 
a few paragraphs from “My wife’s check 
book,” in that delightful book of essays 
from the Contributors’ club in the At- 
lantic entitled The notion counter, made 
it the most popular book in the library 
for weeks, and accomplished what the 
librarian hoped—it created an interest in 
essay reading among those who looked 
upon an essay as something “too literary” 
to be good reading. Books by Chris- 


topher Morley, Chesterton and others 
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quickly followed after they had once dis- 
covered how human a thing an essay 
could be. 
Biography enlivened 

Perhaps we have had our most inter- 
esting work in stimulating the reading of 


biography. Here we can do important 
Americanization work among foreigners. 
Many of them are eager to read of Lin- 
coln and Roosevelt. Starting each indi- 
vidual with the right book is the main 
thing. Some are ready for Lord Charn- 
wood’s Roosevelt, while others must be- 
gin with the simpler sketch, the Boy’s 
life, by Hermann Hagedorn. We lead 
many to read the life of Lincoln by tell- 
ing at the loan desk, as twenty or more 
stand in line waiting for books, the story 
of The Perfect tribute, or The Toy shop 
—just enough of each to whet their appe- 
tite for more, following these, when they 
come back, with the Boys’ life of Lin- 
coln by Nicolay, or some fuller life. 
One little middle-aged English woman 
brought back Nicolay’s Boys’ Lincoln, 
after reading The Perfect tribute, and 
confessed she had never read a biog- 
raphy through before. “If biography 
reading can be as interesting as that, 
please make me a list of other biogra- 
phies to read.” Another which is al- 
ways popular at night school is, More 
than conquerers by Ariadne Gilbert. 
Many of the night school pupils have 
seen much of life’s seamy side. In hand- 
ing a book one evening to a borrower, I 
spoke of the physical handicaps of some 
characters in the book, and the financial 
troubles of others, of the many hard 
things they fought against—persons such 
as Lamb, Scott, Beethoven, Pasteur, etc. 
I never dreamed what an advertisement 
that little talk would be. Almost all in 
the waiting line asked, “When it comes 
back, may I borrow it?” One could 
write a book of life stories from the re- 
actions to that book, as each returned it, 
and replied to the librarian’s query, 
“How did you like it?” If one is look- 
ing for “human interest stories,’ one 
surely gets them in the night school li- 
brary. These students are having their 
own struggles and are given new courage 
by such stimulating books. 

















Poetry reading stimulated 

The “Unbound anthology” of the 
Poets’ guild at Christodora house is a 
great help in leading these pupils to a 
love of poetry. We post different poems 
from this anthology on the bulletin board 
near the entrance to the room. I often 
put a note below, “If you like this poem 
you can buy it for five cents.” We have 
at the loan desk a sample loose-leaf note 
book showing how these poems may be 
kept as a treasury of favorite poems. 


The road to Americanization 


American history and government, and 
books on economics, are in great demand 
among foreigners who are eager to be 
good American citizens. The librarian, 
in codperation with teachers of English, 
history, economics and civics, has a great 
opportunity. It is customary in our 
school for each teacher to bring his class 
as a whole to look over the best books 
on these subjects, and to read on spe- 
cially assigned topics. This kind of li- 
brary hour is about the only way in 
which we can reach many pupils, except- 
ing as they come before school to read 
for half an hour, or to borrow books. 


The library hour 


The library hour, or assignment of a 
class to the library for an entire recita- 
tion period, is being used more and more 
in our school. The teacher of cooking 
and dietetics, at the beginning of the 
term, brings her class to sit around a 
large table in the library, made by put- 
ting three or four tables together. On 
these tables the librarian places all the 
best books on foods and food values, 
cookery books, etc. The same thing is 
done for the teacher of home nursing. 
Books on first aid, personal hygiene, care 
of the sick, etc., are talked over with the 
pupils by the teacher, who asks each 
pupil to choose a book to take home and 
report on in class. The biology teachers 
in their library hour have on the table 
the most interesting books on trees, 
flowers, insects, birds, and simple books 
on evolution, also delightful nature 
essays, such as those by Dallas Lore 
Sharp and William Hamilton Gibson, 
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and Schmucker’s Under the open sky. 
Teachers of English bring their classes 
for more than one library hour a term. 
If their text-book is The Tale of two 
cities, they come in to read assigned 
topics on Marie Antoinette, Louis XVI, 
and other characters of the French revo- 
lution. And on one night, the librarian 
gets out all the lantern slides on the 
French revolution and they come to the 
library classroom for a lantern talk. 
For Shakespeare, all the finely illustrated 
editions and the mounted pictures of 
various stage settings of the plays are 
brought out, with pictures of actors as 
they appeared on the stage; also pictures 
of Stratford. An English class studying 
Sherman’s Short stories, a collection of 
great short stories, spent an evening in 
the library that they might learn some- 
thing about the lives of the authors, and 
also be introduced to the many good 
short story writers not represented in 
their small collection. The librarian 
opened the library hour with her own 
reminiscences of a visit to Concord, 
Mass., where she not only visited the 
homes where Hawthorne had lived in the 
Old Manse, and the house next to the 
Alcott’s, but where she had been so for- 
tunate as to live two weeks in the home 
of a personal friend of Mrs Hawthorne. 
The anecdotes made Hawthorne a very 
real person and Concord a new place on 
their map. This brief talk on Haw- 
thorne and his two Concord homes was 
followed by introducing them to the Life 
of O. Henry by C. Alphonso Smith, and 
also to his daughter’s memories of him 
in the AMfentor Magazine. All the short 
stories we had in the library that night 
were put out on the tables for them to 


look over, and each selected one to read 


and report on in class. 

Our greatest opportunity lies with 
these pupils, and in four years we have 
seen those who at first frankly confessed 
they had never read a book thru in their 
lives, unless compelled to read one in 
school, reading splendid books for the 
pure joy of it. Some of them in the be- 
ginning say, “I never liked to read, do 
you suppose you could help me to like 
books?” 
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An English teacher who was teaching 
description in her course in composition 
and rhetoric, or “Technical English” as 
some call it, turned the class loose in the 
“Browsing corner” to study, in the beau- 
tifully illustrated editions of the great 
novels, descriptions of places, persons or 
pictures, 


Correlation with industrial subjects 


Many night school subjects do not 
readily lend themselves to the purpose 
of the library hour, and teachers of these 
‘subjects rarely come to the library. An 
exhibit of exquisitely colored plates im- 
ported from France and showing styles 
in women’s dress from 1790 to 1900, a 
plate for each year, attracted attention to 
the library and its resources when we 
invited teachers in dressmaking and cos- 
tume design to bring their classes in to 
see them. Each teacher brought her en- 
tire class and students were assigned to 
make drawings from the plates. While 
they were there, we did a little in adver- 
tising the books and pictures that might 
help them in their work, and also spoke 
of books they could borrow for pleasure 
reading at home, and the librarian’s 
readiness to help in choosing books. 

A class in interior decoration needed 
expensive books on furniture, rugs, tap- 
estries, etc., which were not in the day 
school library. An appeal to the public 
library brought a temporary loan. These 
classes met in the library two evenings a 
week to study the books under the guid- 
ance of the teacher, and to make draw- 
ings. The books were not allowed to 
circulate, but pupils became acquainted 
with them and later made an effort to 
see them at the public library. They 
might not have been willing to go to the 
public library had they not had these in- 
teresting evenings with the books at the 
school. 

Students in stenography, typewriting, 
bookkeeping and commercial subjects are 
least interested in the school library, and 
both they and their teachers, as a rule, 
resent being asked to spend a precious 
period in the library. But they need 
what the school library has to give more 
than any of the others. Many of them 


never read at all, excepting the cheap 
newspaper and magazines, and others 
read only mediocre books of a type the 
public library would not buy. The su- 
perintendent of evening high schools be- 
lieves the library can perform a great 
service to these students in introducing 
them to good books and also to the use 
of library tools, such as card catalog, 
Reader's Guide, and important reference 
books for obtaining general information. 

Definite, systematic instruction in how 
to look up information in a library is 
greatly needed by our night school pu- 
pils. As yet only a few lessons are given 
in the schools and these not regularly or 
systematically. 

A bit of history 

The opening of the day school libraries 
in New York City to the night schools 
was due to the rule of the State educa- 
tion department, that no high school can 
be recognized as a first class academic 
high school unless it has a school library 
approved by the State board of regents, 

The first important night school work 
was done by Mr S. R. Parker, librarian 
of the Boys high school, Brooklyn, whose 
library was opened in January, 1919. By 
September, 1919, the work of Mr Parker 
and members of his day high school 
staff was so valuable that it proved be- 
yond question the part the library might 
play in the evening high school. In 
September, 1919, the library of the 
Girls high school was opened to night 
school pupils. By the close of 1919, the 
day school libraries in De Witt Clinton 
high school, the Morris high school and 
Williamsburgh high school were opened 
at least two evenings. The work ‘in the 
New York evening high school for 
women, in the Washington Irving high 
school, was extended by keeping the li- 
brary open a longer time each evening, 
undertaking “library hours” and some 
lessons on how to use a library. 

The standard for night school libra- 
rians calls for library school graduation 
and preference is given to the college 
graduate, other things being equal. Per- 
sonality and library experience are also 
helpful toward success in school library 
work. 
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How much evening high school library 
work is being done in other cities we do 
not know. Other reports of work and 
methods would be of great value to all of 
us in our work. 





Teaching Use of Reference Books 

The following questions formed 
the Library Problem for the fall term, 
1923, in Central Missouri State teach- 
ers’ college. 

Note—The answers to these particu- 
lar questions are valueless to you, be- 
ing able to find the answers is worth 
much, 

In every case give your authority— 
author, title, volume, page. 

Get the answers directly from the 
books and state that you have done so 
at the close of your paper. 


Who painted Love and death? 

Give the author, publisher and price of 
The voyages of Doctor Dolittle. 

Who was Fanny Fern? 

What celebrated navigator was born on 
November 8? How was he related 
to a famous English poet? 

What book of Kipling’s deals with pre- 
historic times in England? 

Who wrote Luther’s Hymn? 

What Warrensburg men are in Who's 
who in America, 1922-23? Why? 
What Bible for children is in this li- 

brary? Give call number. 

What book in this library gives the life 
story of the founder of the Kansas City 
Star? Give call number, 

10 Who were the Croatans? 

11 What U. S. senator has had the long- 
est term of continuous service? How 
long? 

12 The Smithsonian Institution has pub- 
lished, within the last few years, an 
article on geographic education in 
America. Where may it be found? 

13. What is the meaning of Salus populi 
supream lex esto, the motto of Mis- 
souri? 

14 Is “wile away time” or “while away 
time” right? 

15 What is a podiatrist? 

16 Who first suggested that oysters are 
to be eaten only in the months that 
have an R? When? 

17. What is the Choctaw word for opos- 
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sum! 
18 Does the Bible say all men are liars? 
19 To whom is the sentence, “To the vic- 
tors belong the spoils,” usually at- 
tributed? 


20 Who wrote the poem, Give a man a 
horse he can ride? 

21 The newspapers have just told of the 
death of Chas. P. Steinmetz. Who 
was he? 

22 Who first used the words “epistemology” 
and “agnoiology”? When? What do 
they mean? 

23 Who has written a recent magazine ar- 
ticle on Fraternities and scholarship? 
Where may it be found? 

24 When was it announced that Morris 
Zuckerman would marry Minnie 
Schlacht? 

25 A farmer has a round pen of ear corn. 
It is 14 feet in diameter and 8 feet 
high. How many bushels has he? 

25 What was the population of the Philip- 
pines in 1920? How many of these 
were Americans? 

27 How many automobiles were there in 
the U. S. in 1922? 

28 What was the sugar crop in Cuba in 
1921? 1922? 

29 What university did Lord Charnwood 
attend? 

30 How many hogs were there in Johnson 
County, Missouri, in January, 1922? 
How many deaths per 1,000 were there 
that year from cholera? 

31 In what county is Ike, Mo.? 

32 How many theological students were 
there in the theological schools of the 
U. S. in 1918? How many medical 
students in the medical schools? 

33 Is “like” ever to be used as a conjunc- 
tion? 

34. In 1920 what proportion of the inhab- 
itants of the U. S. were married? 

35 How many people per 100,000 were 
killed in automobile accidents in the 
U. S. in 1920? 

36 How much rutabaga seed does it take 
to plant an acre? 

37. In what Farmers’ bulletin is the state- 
ment made that “The only fruit which 
equals the persimmon in food value 
is the date’? 

38 What is the average yield of tobacco an 
acre in the U. S.? 

39 Where does Shakespeare say— 

Those friends of thine 
Grapple them to thy soul with hoops 
of steel? 

40 What Hallowe’en custom has to do with 
a ball of yarn? 

41 What is the meaning of the Latin word 
from which “gregarious” comes? 

42 The greatest character in fiction to 
Theodore Roosevelt was Great Heart. 
Who was he? 

43 What does the expression, “The goose 
hangs high,” mean? 

44 What were Scylla and Charybdis? 
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45 Do bananas point up or down when 
ripe on the tree? 
46 How old is a white oak tree 18 inches 
in diameter? A cottonwood? 
47 What book has meant most to you and 
why? 
Warp EDWARDS 


Warrensburg, Mo. Librarian 





Good Citizenship Rules 

The following rules are printed in 
the Handbook of the Girls’ high school, 
Brooklyn. They sum up the library 
lesson on Good citizenship given to 
freshmen, as described in Pustic Li- 
BRARIES for January and February, 
1924, in the School department. 

Each pupil in the school is supposed 
to own a Handbook and have these 
rules to refer to. Each freshman is 
expected to tip these rules in her li- 
brary note-book after the lesson. This 
note-book is kept during the four 
years of high school and in it, two or 
three library lessons a term are writ- 
ten. 

The rules are not original but are 
compiled from the various handbooks 
on Teaching the use of books and 


libraries. 


From the Girls’ high school Handbook, 1924. 
Good citizenship and good manners in the 

use of books 

Rules for the care of city property as 
represented in 

Text books 

School library books 

Public library books 

The way in which you treat books lent 
you by the city of New York is a sure in- 
dication of the kind of citizen you are. 

The good citizen remembers that text 
books and library books are a privilege 
paid for by city taxes and that the books 
must be used by as large a number of per- 
sons as possible to justify the expenditure 
of the city’s money. If you are the right 
kind of citizen you will try to pass these 
books on to others in as good condition as 
they come to you, and you will make good 
all damage and loss. 

You should also remember that there is 
a code of manners with books as well as 
with knives and forks, the handkerchief, 
and other articles of dai'y use. It is as- 
sumed that no one would willingly violate 
that code any more than she would will- 
ingly do anything which would mark her 
as ill-bred. 
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Points on the proper treatment of text books 
and library books 
How to open a new book 

If a new book is quickly opened wide the 
binding at the back is likely to be broken. 
If a new book will not stay open do not 
force it. Forcing a book is likely to break 
its back, that is, to crack the coating of glue 
on back which is keeping the book in shape. 
This is bad because the stitching is then 
overworked in holding the book together 
and soon the stitches are broken and the 
book comes apart and has to be re-bound at 
a cost of nearly a dollar a volume. In a 
single year the cost to the city in re-binding 
our school library books is a_ heavy bill 
when students are careless. 

To open a stiff new book properly hold it 
with the back down on a table, then press 
the front cover down until it touches the 
table, next the back cover, holding all the 
leaves first with one hand and then with the 
other. Then press down first a few leaves 
at the back, then a few leaves at the front 
until the book lies open in the middle. Do 
this repeatedly until the stiffness is removed. 


How to turn the pages of a book 

a. Handle the leaves at the outer edges 
only and turn them at the upper right-hand 
corner. 

b. Do not moisten fingers to turn page. 
How to take down books from the shelves 

Do not pull them out by the top part of 
the binding at the back. This is easily 
broken. Take them by the strong part of 
the back upon which you can get a good 
grip. If books are tightly wedged in on full 
shelves, push in each of the books on either 
side of the book you want and this enables 
you to take firm hold of the back to pull it 
out. After lifting a book from the shelves 
be sure to push up the book support at the 
right hand of the shelf to keep the books 
standing upright. It is ruinous to leave 
books leaning’ over as it weakens the bind- 
ing and makes them come apart or get out 
of shape. Books leaning over also give a 
disorderly appearance to the room. 

Cleanliness 

No one likes to use a soiled book. Hands 
should be clean and dry when books are 
handled. 

Do not eat over books, or leave them in 
kitchen or on dining-room table. 

Do not leave books on the ground, on the 
floor or any place where they are likely to 
be soiled. 

Keep books away from babies and young 
children, dogs, etc. 

Do not moisten fingers on lips or tongue 
to turn pages. Ifa person has a contagious 
disease his finger might transfer disease 
germs to the book, and if some one later 
reads the book and moistens his fingers he 
might have the same disease. 
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Marking the place 

Do not use anything thicker than a thin 
strip of paper, cardboard or cloth to mark 
your place. Anything thicker placed in a 
book is likely to break the stitches and make 
it come apart. 

Do not mark your place by laying a book 
open, face down on a table. 

Do not turn down the corner of a leaf to 
mark your place. This cracks the paper and 
breaks it and makes “dog-eared” books. 

Marking books with pen or pencil 

Never make any mark whatsoever with 
pen or pencil in any book that is not your 
own personal property. This means that 


notes, pictures, underlining, etc., should 
never be made in text books or library 
books. 


Using books as portfolios 
Do not use books for carrying pencils, 
rulers, compasses, and other thick objects. 
They break the backs of books. 


Heat injures books 

Do not lay a book in a hot place as on a 
radiator or near a stove. Heat dries and 
makes the glue more likely to crack. It 
also causes bindings to warp and paper to 
become brittle. 

Moisture hurts books 

Keep a book dry. On rainy or muddy 
days wrap a book tightly in paper if you 
have no brief case or bag in which to carry 
it. Do not leave a book in a damp place. 
Da not handle with moist hands. 

Rough handling hurts books 

Handle books gently. Do not throw a 
book or let it fall. Do not strap a book 
tightly or pick it up by one lid or lean on 
it when it is open. All these things strain 
the binding of a book. 

Mending books 

If a library book is damaged while you 
have it out, do not try to mend it. Amateur 
mending is likely to make the matter worse. 
To mend a_ book properly requires experi- 
ence and skill and sometimes the service of 
a professional bookbinder. Call the atten- 
tion of the librarian to any damage when 
you bring the book back. 


Note: For several paragraphs used entire, and 
the substance of others, we are indebted to such 
authorities on the subject as Gilbert O. Ward, O. S. 
Rice and Miss Lucy Fay, from whose books these 
are taken. 





Information Called For 

A letter from Lois C. Davidson, li- 
brarian, South high school, Minneapo- 
lis, Minn., states: 

A group ‘of high-school librarians in Min- 
neapolis wishes to make inquiries concern- 
ing the administration of high-school 1li- 
braries in other cities. They wish to know 
how many school libraries are affiliated with 
the public library system and also to know 
of those which have some form of central 
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organization under the administration of the 
board of education. They wish most par- 
ticularly to discover how duplication of ef- 
fort in ordering, cataloging and rebinding is 
eliminated in other school systems. 

Miss Davidson states that any infor- 
mation from high-school librarians 
touching these matters will be grate- 
fully received. 

A high-school librarian in another 
city writes: 

What we really need is a good manual 
on the high-school library, giving early his- 
tory and development, administration prob- 
lems and technique, progress in standardiza- 
tion, present school library practices and 
statistics on school library conditions. You 
see this is a pretty big order. : 

Comments and suggestions relating 
to both these letters are invited. 





School librarians who have found 
the lists on the use of books, prepared 
by Florence M. Hopkins, librarian, 
Central high school, Detroit, Mich., to 
be helpful, will be glad to know that a 
third edition, issued in parts, is under 
way. A very interesting one is that 
just received, “Lists on the use of 
Webster’s dictionary.” This ought to 
be in every school library in the coun- 
try; indeed, it could be kept in con- 
stant use in some colleges and univer- 
sities. 

G. & C. Merriam Company, Spring- 
field, Mass., will send copies of the 
list on the use of Webster’s dictionary 
to any one requesting them for 10 
cents each. 





The List of books for school libra- 
ries in the state of Oregon, prepared 
by the Oregon state library, is issued 
in compliance with the state law. 
Part I, Books for elementary schools, 
was issued July, 1922, and Part II, 
Books for high schools, has just been 
sent out. It is a valuable aid in the 
choice of books for school libraries, 
full of information, and its sugges- 
tions, critical notes and library advice 
are most excellent. A supplement to 
Part I of the List brings that up to 
date. The books are arranged by 
classes and there is an author index 
and a list of publishers. 
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News from the Field 
East 

Katherine J. Middleton, Simmons 
’15, has become cataloger at the Pub- 
lic library, Arlington, Mass. 

Margaret Richardson, Simmons ’12, 
is temporarily first assistant at the 
Public library, Wakefield, Mass. 

Ruth Shattuck, Simmons ’10, who 
has been children’s librarian of the 
Public library, Wakefield, for some 
time, has been made acting librarian 
of that library during a leave of ab- 
sence of the librarian. 

A summary of the annual report of 
the Public library, Malden, Mass., 
gives the following: Circulation, 322,- 
877v.; active borrowers, 14,262, 28% 
per cent of the population; volumes 
added, 5177; total number of volumes, 
81,569. Total for library maintenance, 
$36,632 ; expenditures: books and mag- 
azines, $7587; binding, $1453; salaries: 
library service, $19,189; janitors, $2008. 

Central Atlantic 

Word has been received of the mar- 
riage on January 29 of Virginia M. 
Packard, Pratt ’20, to Ronald Hart. 

Margaret Bonnell, N. Y. P. L. ’17- 
18, is now in charge of the Industrial 
section of the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company, New York. 

Jeannette Fellheimer, N. Y. P. L. 
21-22, has been appointed cataloger 
at the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
library, New York City. 

Anna Brackbill, N. Y. P. L. ’15- 
16, has been appointed assistant on 
temporary work at the Union Theo- 
logical Seminary library, New York. 

Ralph Gossage, N. Y. P. L. 714- 
15, has been appointed assistant li- 
brarian at the Municipal Reference 
branch of the New York public library. 

Elizabeth H. Baxter, Pratt ’17, for- 
merly assistant librarian of the Panama 
Canal library, has been made cataloger 
at the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York. 

Agnes Cowing, Pratt ’02, formerly 
assistant librarian of the East Orange 


public library, has taken the position 
of librarian in the firm of Cravath & 
Henderson, New York City. 


Mrs Gladys Schummers Vonhold, 
Pratt ’15, formerly children’s librarian 
of the Free library, Endicott, N. Y., 
has become head of the circulation de- 
partment of the Public library, Bing- 
hamton, N. Y. 


A gift of considerable interest to the 
Music division, Library of Congress, 
is the autograph scores of composers 
which have won the Berkshire prize 
for several years in the International 
competitions which precede the annual 
Berkshire musical festivals. Mrs F. S. 
Coolidge gave three recitals in Feb- 
ruary at the Freer gallery of art, 
Smithsonian Institution, illustrating 
the compositions. 


Janet Melvain, N. Y. P. L., 711-13, 
has resigned from the National Health 
library to accept the position of li- 
brarian of the newly established Pub- 
lic library of Bloomfield, N. J. Miss 
Melvain has been in health library 
work since 1916 when she took charge 
of the library of the American Social 
Hygiene association. This was later 
consolidated with libraries of other 
health organizations forming, the Na- 
tional Health library. 


Prof E. W. Runkle has resigned as 
director of the library at the Pennsyl- 
vania State college and will give his 
entire time to teaching. During his 
service of 20 years, the number of 
books and the staff have more than 
quadrupled. 

The George W. Atherton memorial 
alcove of political science, the James 
A. Beaver collection of Pennsylvania 
history, and a collection illustrative of 
the history of the college have been 
established during Prof. Runkle’s ad- 
ministration. 

Caroline M. Underhill, librarian of 
the Public library, Utica, N. Y., since 
1894, has resigned her position after 
more than a year’s leave of absence. 
Since April, 1922, Miss Underhill has 
been in attendance on an invalid sister 
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and, feeling that the time of her return 
would be indefinite, resigned. Her 
resignation was accepted with regret 
and expressions of high appreciation 
of her long and faithful service. Reso- 
lutions stated that Miss Underhill has 
set a standard in the Utica public li- 
brary of which it is justly proud. 
Laure Claire Foucher, acting libra- 
rian for the past two years, was ap- 
pointed librarian to succeed Miss Un- 
derhill. Miss Foucher received her 
training at Simmons College library 
school and at Pittsburgh and served 
in various libraries thruout the coun- 
try for more than 10 years before go- 
ing to the Utica library in 1919 as 
assistant librarian. During Miss Un- 
derhill’s absence, she acted as libra- 
rian, not only maintaining the high 
standard of the institution but meet- 
ing the growing needs of the library to 
the great satisfaction of all concerned. 


Central 

Edith L. Eastman, librarian, East 
Cleveland, Ohio, died suddenly Mon- 
day evening, January 28, at her home 
in Cleveland, after an illness of only a 
few hours. 

Julia Hoffman, Western Reserve 
22, in charge of the registration desk, 
Public library, Gary, Ind., was mar- 
ried recently to Waltermere Echter- 
ling. Mrs Echterling will continue 
her work for the present. 

Adah Shelly, for the past several 
years librarian of the Pubic library, 
Whiting, Ind., has resigned to become 
librarian of the new Public library, 
Pontiac, Mich. For many years the 
city of Pontiac has had an association 
library. 

The Public library, Toledo, Ohio, 
reports that more than a million books 
were circulated last year. Fines 
amounted to $6,462, and $43,000 was 
appropriated for books, an increase of 
$7,000 over the previous year. Plans 
for four new branches in various parts 
of the city are under way. 

John L. Feek, Illinois ’19-20, died at 
his home in Gibson City, Illinois, Jan- 
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uary 13. Mr Feek was a loan assist- 
ant at the library of the University of 
Illinois for more than two years fol- 
lowing his course in the library school, 
and at the time of his death was a stu- 
dent in the normal school at Normal, 
Illinois, where he had just been ap- 
pointed to a position on the faculty. 

Frances Earhart and A. L. Warner 
were married at the home of the 
former’s sister, Dr Lyda B. Earhart, 
Lincoln, Nebraska, January 22. Miss 
Earhart has been librarian of the 
Seventh Army corps with headquar- 
ters at Omaha, Nebraska, for the past 
three years. She was formerly libra- 
rian of the Duluth public library. Mr 
Warner is president of the Bankers’ 
National Bank, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Miss Estella M. Slaven, recently 
appointed school and children’s li- 
brarian, Ohio state library, is a grad- 
uate of the Carnegie library school, ’12, 
and N. Y. P. L. S. advanced course, 
20. She has served as children’s li- 
brarian in Pittsburgh, Cleveland and 
Seattle. She was head of the depart- 
ment of work with schools in Seattle, 
reference librarian at Oberlin college 
and has recently been associate li- 
brarian of the Cumberland Valley nor- 
mal school, Shippensburg, Pa. 


The report of the Public library, 
Cairo, Illinois, records a circulation of 
86,342v. A bequest from the will of 
Mrs Anna Redman will give the li- 
brary $300 a year to spend for chil- 
dren’s books. Mrs Redman was a for- 
mer teacher in the public schools of 
Cairo and always greatly appreciated 
the work done by the library. The 
tax levy was $9500 and the fines gave 
$554. Expenditures: salaries, $3970; 
books, $2000; periodicals, $349; bind- 
ing, $472; janitor service, $836. Num- 
ber of volumes on the shelves, 26,360. 

The Public library, St. Paul, Minn., 
reports that the book fund has been so 
materially reduced by the limit in the 
amount authorized for the support of 
all city departments that the library 
will not be able to do its proper work 
unless some extraordinary provision is 
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made. The actual needs of the library 
will require about $260,000, the pres- 
ent appropriation is $190,000. A group 
under the name of “Friends of the 
library” will undertake to organize 
those who realize the importance of 
the institution and conduct a campaign 
that will probably free the library from 
its shackles. 

A new branch of the Public library, 
Youngstown, Ohio, has been opened 
in the public square in the traffic cen- 
ter of the town. Materials for the 
building and the equipment were gifts 
of business firms and the work on the 
building was donated by labor unions. 
More than 2,000 building trades mem- 
bers shared the assessment of costs 
that made possible the donation of la- 
bor. The new branch will specialize 
in business and technical subjects with 
a large proportion on the various 
trades. The building has a steel base 
so that it can be moved as the traffic 
center of the city moves. 

The Public library, Minneapolis, 
Minn., will remodel and extend the 
present central building and equip two 
new branches shortly. Funds are al- 
ready at hand for the work. The main 
library has outgrown its quarters. 
The central court will be built in and 
used as a stack room, with modern 
equipment. This will cost about $145,- 
000. A wing will be erected at. the 
rear of the building, to be used as a 
delivery room. ; 

The library already maintains seven 
branches in its own buildings and it is 
hoped shortly to add several others. 
One of these branches can be built and 
equipped for $50,000. 

The report of the library of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota shows that there 
was an increase of 41.6 per cent over 
last year in the number of books drawn 
by students, the total number being 
466,690. Of these, 383,503 were drawn 
for use in the library reading rooms. 
Books drawn for home reading on a 
two weeks’ basis showed a gain over 
last year from 46,260 to 63,668. With- 
drawals for over-night increased from 


11,622 to 18,976. In addition to the 
volumes drawn from the general li- 
brary, there were 35,645 drawn from 
departmental libraries, a gain of about 
one-sixth over the previous year. 
There were 100,000 readers in the li- 
brary of the College of engineering. 

The library is making an interesting 
departure in library policy in opening 
special rooms, rented in quarters ad- 
jacent to the campus, for the use of 
the 150 mid-year freshmen registered 
in the university’s new “orientation 
course.” The present library reading 
room is too small for those who use 
it now. 


The 1923 annual report of the Pub- 
lic library, Sioux City, Ia., shows in 
every department largely increased 
activity. Circulation, 317,523v., an in- 
crease of 23,688 for home use; new 
borrowers, 5,658; on the shelves, 
72,520v. 

The hospital department now serves 
10 institutions. In four years, up- 
wards of 100,000 books have been 
selected cA patients from the book- 
wagons wheeled to the bed-side. 

The most urgent needs of the li- 
brary, as set forth, are, a larger book 
fund, new stacks for the main library, 
early action in improving the sur- 
roundings of the library building and 
a definite plan of financing and build- 
ing branch library buildings to take 
the place of inadequate rented quarters. 

The Sioux City public library, in 
addition to local work, is serving 733 
people living in 8 towns in South Da- 
kota, 26 towns in northeast Nebraska 
and 51 towns in northwest Iowa. 
These towns are located in Sioux 
City’s trade territory and the service 
is free. 


The Brett endowment fund of $50,- 
000 for the Library school of Western 
Reserve university is now completed 
and in the hands of the university 
trustees for investment, the income to 
be used for the maintenance of the 
school. The Carnegie Corporation 
contributed $25,000 on condition that 
an equal amount should be raised by 
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the university. This condition was 
met by the trustees pledging $20,000 
and the Alumni association of the 
school, $5000. The Alumni associa- 
tion, under the leadership of its presi- 
dent, Miss Jennie M. Flexner, Louis- 
ville public library, and the chairman 
of the Endowment committee, Carl 
Vitz, librarian, Toledo public library, 
exceeded their goal by more than 
$1600, having the active participation 
of almost 70 per cent of the graduates. 
A boyhood friend of Mr Brett, J. D. 
Cox of Cleveland, helped the Alumni 
with a generous check and a number 
of the library friends of Mr Brett 
throughout the country sent contribu- 
tions. 


The report of The John Crerar li- 
brary, Chicago, states that the total 
use of books and periodicals for the 
year is estimated at 470,000; material 
on the shelves, 478,000v., 14,000 maps 
and plates and 300,000 pamphlets. The 
library records 4181 titles of current 
periodicals and 15,633 serials. Acces- 
sions for the year reached 11,856. Spe- 
cial collections are making satisfactory 
growth under the endowment funds 
with which they are provided. The 
collection of trade catalogs contains 
6533 pieces from 2503 firms. The 
number of visitors recorded was 76,535 
and calls for books, 153,055. The 
greatest demands for material were ap- 
plied science, 26 per cent; medical 
science, 25 per cent, followed by social 
science, 17 per cent. 

South 

Emily Ethell, Simmons ’20, librarian 
of the Northern Arizona normal school, 
at Flagstaff, has been granted a three 
months’ leave, and sailed on February 
2 for Europe. 


The library building, with its con- 
tents, at the State teachers’ college, 
Kirksville, Mo., was burned, January 
28. The accession books and catalog 
cases were not destroyed. About 
$50,000 insurance will greatly assist in 
restoring the building, plans for which 
are already under way. 





A new public library building for 
Greenville, S. C., was opened with a 
public reception on the evening of 
February 4. The library is the center 
of attention in the town and under the 
directorship of Charlotte Templeton 
has aroused interest and good will on 
the part of colleges, schools, clubs and 
various civic organizations. 


The Carnegie library, Atlanta, Ga., 
has finished a most successful year. 
So great has been the expansion of 
work that every agency in the system 
is overcrowded and calling for exten- 
sion. More than 10,000 new card- 
holders were gained in the last year; 
the circulation increased more than 
44,000v., making a total circulation of 
over half a million. There was a read- 
ing room attendance of 92,000, with 
too much work with study clubs, etc., 
to permit any accurate record to be 
kept. The library, with its seven 
branches, has a maintenance fund of 
only 42 cents per capita and is, there- 
fore, calling for increased funds. 

The newspapers of the city speak in 
the highest terms of the work of the 
library and urge the City council not 
only to be just to the library but to be 
generous in making its appropriation. 

The biennial report of the State li- 
brary of Virginia, Richmond, 1922-23, 
calls attention to the fact that all 
library activities of the state are con- 
centrated in the Virginia state library 
except those of the Supreme court of 
appeals and the work done by the De- 
partment of education in building up 
libraries for the public schools of the 
state. The State library carries on an 
exchange of documents with other 
states, makes lists of books for the 
office of the State superintendent of 
instruction and assists in any search 
for printed material that is needed by 
the state. 

Total number of accessions, 14,633; 
cost of books, $6312; subscriptions to 
periodicals, $1420; binding, $1614. 
There were 1178v. added to the travel- 
ing libraries. Of these, 500 were made 
up into 25 special traveling collections 
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for use in convict camps thruout the 
state. A notable accession was 31,200 
photostat copies of muster and pay- 
rolls of Virginia troops in the Civil 
war, the originals of which are in the 
War department, Washington. 

The number of books lent for home 
use totaled 36,859; books sent out by 
mail, 5743. Books were lent to nearly 
every library in the state. There were 
436 collections sent out from the 
traveling library department. 

There were 4803 users of the ar- 
chives, these coming from 39 different 
states and four foreign countries. The 
pieces of material used reached a total 
of 34,589. ! 

During the first year of service of 
the library organizer, provided by the 
legislature in 1922, visits were made to 
most of the libraries in the state and 
considerable interest has been awak- 
ened. Six new libraries were organ- 
ized during the year. 

A number of state publications ap- 
peared and much time was spent pre- 
paring material for and seeing thru 
the press a volume of “Minutes of the 
council and general court of Virginia, 
1632-1676.” 

Pacific Coast 


Alice Dunlap, N. Y. P. L. 717-19, 
has been appointed senior attendant in 
the branches department of the Public 
library, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Annette M. Reynaud, N. Y. P. L. 
"14-15, has been appointed assistant 
scenario editor and research assistant 
at the Thomas Ince Studios, Culver 
City, California. 

The Public library, Salem, Oregon, 
reports 18,684 books and pamphlets on 
the shelves, not quite one per capita 
population ; circulation, 75,644 thru the 
Public library and 31,192 thru the 
School department, 4.8v. per capita, 
an increase of six per cent; registered 
borrowers, 10,827. 

The annual report of the library of 
the University of California, Berkeley, 
gives: total number of books, 498,300; 
volumes issued, exclusive of reference 
desk, 741,000. During the year, a 


number of gifts were received, among 
them a Spanish collection in the field 
of literature and science; a collection 
of books and pamphlets on_ bees, 
known as the George Washington 
York memorial library of apiculture; 
nearly a hundred pamphlets of the 
period of the French revolution; a 
valuable example of early printing, 
Padua, 1477; catalog of the Wedg- 
wood herbarium, bound by Zaehns- 
dorf, one of 25 copies; newspaper and 
magazine articles relating to the 
Phoebe A. Hearst architectural com- 
petition; the Gilman collection of let- 
ters, 1872-1875, relating to university 
affairs; Russian paper currency, 1909- 
1920; the Bruel library relating to 
French history of the medieval period. 

Needs of the library noted: books, 
including binding, staff and buildings. 

There were 11 appointments to the 
staff and seven resignations. 





Wanted—File clerk; salary, $1,080; 
state experience. Address Public li- 
brary, 26 Brevoort place, Brooklyn, 
ms Bs 





Wanted—Librarian prepared to con- 
duct library extension thru rural com- 
munities in Middle-West with idea of 
eventually organizing a county library. 
Salary, $1,600; living expenses about 
$600. Address E. L. M., 4756 Ken- 
wood Avenue, Chicago. 





For Sale—20v. set, latest edition of 
Messages and Papers of the Presidents. 
Offers solicited. Address CHM, Box 
1111, Danbury, Ct. 





For Sale—Blackwood’s, V. 87; Century, 
V. 1-10; 13-30; Emerson’s Magazine, 
V. 6, 7; Harper's Magazine, V. 1-92, 
incomplete; V. 101-127, half lea., $2 
each; North American Review, V. 147, 
148; Odd Fellows’ Casket and Review, 
V. 1; Odd Fellows’ Companion, V. 7, 8; 
Popular Science Monthly, V. 8; Scrib- 
ners, V. 2-19. Address Cleora Clan- 
ton, Acting-librarian, Public library, 
Dallas, Texas. 
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